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and exercises. 1954. 643 pages. Illus. $6.00. 
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By R. T. SANDERSON, State University of lowa. An introductory text with 
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material. 1954, 542 pages. Illus. $5.50. 
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By MARGARET R. GoopyEAR, and MILDRED CHAPIN KLOonrR, both of the 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


The 34th annual convention of the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
held in St. Louis March 8-10, lived up to the standards set by previous con- 
ventions. 

All of the almost 400 delegates attending came away with a feeling of good 
work accomplished, good friendships renewed. 

President Frederick Marston set an all-time high at presiding. His good 
humor, quick come-backs, and easy manner made every session a pleasant one. 

Earnest work was accomplished in the group sessions, which met in all-day 
planning groups the day before the convention officially opened, and on the 
morning after the session closed. ‘The Editorial Board reported its best meeting 
to date, with many new plans set up for the coming year. 


In this issue, the Journal prints the final editorial of the series of five on “Youth 
in the World Today” which began in December. We want to extend our sincere 
appreciation to those members of the Association who aided greatly in obtaining 
our excellent roster of writers. 

Fred K. Eshleman, Dean of Henry Ford Community College in Dearborn, 
Michigan; Louis A. Rice, President, Packard Junior College in New York 
City; Jesse P. Bogue, the Association’s Executive Secretary; and Lloyd A. 
Garrison, Dean, Graduate School, University of Denver, took upon themselves 
the responsibility for getting the editorial writers. ‘To them our sincere thanks. 


IN FUTURE ISSUES 


Those of you who were unable to attend the St. Louis convention may get a 
sample of the meetings from reading the May issue. 
As usual, the issue will be devoted in its entirety to convention speeches and 


reports. 
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Youth in The World Today 


WALTER P. REUTHER 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following editorial 
by Walter Reuther is the last of a 
series of five, begun in the Journal in 
December, on the topic, “Youth in the 
World Today.” Guest writers have in- 
cluded Rabbi Ira Eisenstein, Presi- 
dent of the Rabbinical As- 
sembly of America; Palmer 
Hoyt, Editor and Publisher 
of The Denver Post; Rich- 
ard L. Bowditch, President 
of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; 
and Robert Bernerd Ander- 
son, Deputy Secretary of 
Defense. 


YOUTH HAS inherited a world in twi- 
light, a world balanced between peace 
and war. The future is pregnant with 
disaster and yet filled with the promise 
of greater good and happiness. 

For the first time in the history of 
human civilization science and tech- 
nology have given us the tools with 
which to conquer man’s ancient ene- 
mies—poverty, hunger, disease, and 
ignorance. Tragically, the same sci- 
ence and technology have given us the 
weapons of total destruction. This 
dual power provides the challenge 
that youth faces in the world today. 
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WALTER PHILIP REUTHER, President of 
the United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers, C.1!.0.,  in- 
herited his intense interest in unions and 
labor problems from his father, who was 
president of the Ohio Valley 
Trades and Labor Assembly . 

Although he left high school at 
15 to become an apprentice tool 
and die maker, Reuther later 
worked nights in order to com- 
plete high school and three years 
of study at Wayne University. 
Within the past few years he has 
received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Law from St. Mary's College, 
and from Boston College, and the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Humanities from the 
University of West Virginia. 

In addition to his other union activities, 


Reuther serves as Co-Director of the UAW- 
CIO Fair Practices and Anti-Discrimination 


Department. He is chairman of the National 
CIO Heusing Committee and a member of 
the Executive Boards of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People and the Religion and Labor Foun- 
dation. 

He was elected President of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations to succeed the 
late Philip Murray in 1952. 
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America as the strongest of the free 
nations of the world shares a major 
responsibility in giving leadership to 
assure that we avert atomic war and 
that the people of the world gear the 
potential abundance of the atom to 
man’s needs. In terms of the basic hu- 
man and democratic values that we as 
a free nation are dedicated to preserve 
and extend, no one can in truth win 
an atomic and H-bomb war. In terms 
of these basic values we can win only 
if we can master the infinitely more 
complex and compelling challenge— 
the challenge of peace. 


We can drift to war, but the peace 
must be painstakingly built inch by 
inch and brick by brick. 

The free world of necessity must be 
strong on the military front to meet the 
forces of communist aggression wher- 
ever it may raise its ugly head, but we 
must recognize that peace and free- 
dom cannot be made secure with guns 
alone. Adequate military strength 
is but the negative aspect of a dy- 
namic foreign policy. Adequate mili- 
tary strength is but the action by which 
the free world holds in check commu- 
nist aggression so that the free world 
can take the offensive on the economic 
and social fronts in the struggle for 
human betterment. 

More than one-half of the world’s 
people are hungry and live their lives 
in abject poverty, denied the main es- 
sentials of social justice and human 
decency. This great reservoir of social 
injustice, of human poverty and depri- 
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vation, affords the communists the so- 
cial and political cesspool from which 
they draw their power. 

Talk of the Four Freedoms—of the 
worth and dignity of the individual 
and of democracy -——is empty and 
meaningless when millions lack the 
minimum essentials necessary to keep 
body and soul together. 

Youth of today must accept the 
challenge and act in the knowledge 
that the struggle for peace and free- 
dom in our world is inseparably tied 
together with the struggle for social 
justice. Abraham Lincoln in his wis- 
dom stated that our nation could not 
survive half free and half slave. In the 
Atomic Age the world cannot survive 
and peace and freedom cannot be 
made secure with the world half fed 
and half starved. For just as peace and 
freedom are indivisible values, so are 
economic well-being and social justice 
for all people indivisible in our inter- 
dependent world. 

Communist propaganda, in its ef- 
fort to poison the minds of men, recog- 
nizes that empty bellies provide recep- 
tive minds for that propaganda. 

The struggle between freedom and 
tyranny, between democracy and com- 
munism, is not a struggle for geo- 
graphical areas; it is essentially a 
struggle for men’s minds and hearts 
and loyalties. People everywhere share 
the same common hopes and aspira- 
tions. Youth everywhere shares the 
same desires and ambitions — an op- 
portunity to grow physically, intellec- 
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YOUTH IN THE WORLD TODAY 


tually, spiritually, and culturally—an 
opportunity to do creative work and 
an opportunity to belong to a free so- 
ciety in a peaceful world. 

Communism would have youth be- 
lieve that to win economic security, 
one must sacrifice his political and 
spiritual freedom. It is our task to 
prove that we need not sacrifice free- 
dom to win security. We must demon- 
strate by practical everyday achieve- 
ments in the field of economic and so- 
cial justice, by enlistment in the world 
struggle against poverty, hunger, dis- 
ease, and ignorance, that bread and 
freedom are compatible. 

I am convinced that the more of 
our youth that we enlist in the positive 
fight on the economic and social fronts 
against poverty and hunger, the fewer 
we will need to draft to fight com- 
munism on the battlefronts. As a na- 
tion we are compelled to spend bil- 
lions and billions to achieve the nega- 
tive ends of war. We must be prepared, 
and we must demonstrate equal cour- 
age in waging the peace. 

Where poverty, hunger, ignorance, 
and disease provide communism with 
its effective breeding grounds, youth, 
equipped with slide rules, textbooks, 
and medical kits, can do more to push 
back the forces of communism and 
win the hearts and minds and loyalties 
of men than a comparable effort in 
terms of military force. 

Youth must recognize and act in 
the knowledge that to win freedom’s 
fight America must provide more than 
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political, military, and economic lead- 
ership; we must also provide moral 
leadership. For a nation to muster 
great military power and to possess 
great economic strength is not enough; 
power without morality is power with- 
out purpose. America can give hope 
and inspiration to people everywhere 
only if we are in the world, the kind of 
moral symbol worthy of the hearts and 
minds and loyalties of men. 


In the area of moral leadership, 
America’s position has suffered serious 
deterioration. The apostles of fear and 
hatred have sown the seeds of sus- 
picion and division. They have fright- 
ened our friends and allies abroad, 
and they have weakened the fabric of 
national trust and unity. They would 
have us shape our policies based upon 
our fears rather than upon our hopes. 
We must, of necessity, be eternally 
vigilant against communist subver- 
sion, and we must meet this problem 
with courage and determination. We 
must understand clearly that we can- 
not defend freedom in the world by 
applying totalitarian methods that 
would destroy freedom in America. 
The strength of our free political sys- 
tem in America flows from the contest 
of »ositive leadership and the contest 
of positive ideas. Insistence upon po- 
litical conformity is invitation to na- 
tional stagnation. The free market 
place of ideas has been and must con- 
tinue to be the source of America’s 


strength, its greatness and its phenom- 
enal progress. Without the free market 
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place of ideas, the free market place 
for commodities is not possible. 

On the civil rights front, youth must 
face the challenge with more courage 
and more understanding than has the 
last generation. Civil rights is a matter 
of human decency and human justice 
in a world crisis. It is also a matter of 
survival. America could not provide 
moral leadership to the free world so 
long as we tolerate double standards 
of citizenship in many aspects of our 
economic and political life. American 
youth can contribute much to elimi- 
nate the moral gap between American 
democracy’s noble promises and _ its 
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ugly practices in the field of civil rights. 

Fortunately, American youth can 
draw inspiration and strength from 
our great American heritage. I am 
confident that American youth will 
keep faith with freedom’s best and 
noblest traditions and will dedicate 
itself to the completion of the unfin- 
ished work in the vineyards of the 
world. Out of the vision, the courage, 
and the spiritual strength, the youth of 
today, with God’s help, can build a 
better tomorrow, and youth can fash- 
ion its tomorrow in the image of free- 
dom, justice, peace, and human broth- 
erhood. 
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Education and Citizenship 
CHARLES E. ROLLINS 


“ANY DEMOCRATIC form of govern- 
ment must rest upon the assumption 
that men have or may acquire sufh- 
cient intelligence and integrity to gov- 
ern themselves better than any one or 
any few can do it for them... sufficient 
intelligence and integrity to manage 
their affairs with a minimum of com- 
pulsion, by free discussion and reason- 
able compromises voluntarily entered 
into and faithfully maintained. If this 
assumption is valid, then freedom of 
learning and teaching is essential, be- 
cause it is obvious that the better in- 
formed the people are the more likely 
it is that the ends they desire will be 
wise and the measures taken to attain 
them effective.” This statement was 
made by Carl L. Becker in the third 
of five lectures at the University of 
Michigan in December of 1944, a 
series of lectures dealing with “Free- 
dom and Responsibility in the Ameri- 
can Way of Life.” 


Freedom of learning and teaching 
has come under a degree of public 
criticism recently because of the na- 
tion-wide feeling against communism 
and all that communism means. Pub- 
lic feeling against communism and 
communists has risen to the point that 


A former Audio-visual Director of Alexi 
1. duPont Special School District, CHARLES 
E. ROLLINS is now Dean of York Junior Col- 
lege. He has published several articles in 
Delaware School Journal. 


many people in public life have taken 
a very definite stand on the question 
of whether or not American educators 
should be free to teach about com- 
munism. Some years ago, for instance, 
the author of a high school textbook 
on modern history was denounced as 
a communist because he had ex- 
plained in his textbook the principal 
ideas of Marx about history and soci- 
ety. It was admitted that he had cor- 
rectly explained the ideas of Marx, 
but it was maintained that the author 
must share the ideas of Marx since 
he did not vehemently denounce them. 
The main point seemed to be that 
nothing at all, true or false, should 
be taught in schools about Karl Marx, 
because communist ideas were dan- 
gerous, and the students might become 
infected with them if they learned 
what those ideas were. Obviously, the 
“logic” back of this thinking is that 
it is all right for young people in a 
democracy to learn about any civili- 
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zation or social theory that is not 
dangerous, but that they should re- 
main entirely ignorant of any civiliza- 
tion or social theory that might be 
dangerous, on the rather naive as- 
sumption that what they don’t know 
can’t hurt them. It is a weird species 
of logic in itself, and, what is more to 
the point, it is a complete denial of the 
democratic principle that the general 
diffusion of knowledge and learning 
among the people is essential to the 
preservation of free government. 

It is logical to assume that in col- 
leges, universities, and public educa- 
tion, freedom of teaching and learn- 
ing, unhampered by the prejudices 
of small groups, is a fundamental 
necessity; for otherwise, education 
loses its chief reason for existence. 
If we believe in the ideas of freedom 
of learning and teaching, we must 
subscribe to the ideas that educators 
must have the freedom to present the 
theories and history of communism 
to our youth. If we are not to bury 
our heads, ostrich-like, in the sands 
of ignorance, our future leaders must 
know something of the authoritarian 
political ideology which confronts us. 

Freedom to teach does not mean 
indoctrination in the theories of Karl 
Marx. Such a thesis indicates that we 
have given up the ideas of free choice. 
Indoctrination is not compatible with 
our democratic philosophy. Teaching 
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is not the indoctrination of a youth- 
ful and captive audience. It is the 
preparation of youthful minds for 
thoughtful, intelligent decisions. A 
belief in this theory of education 
makes it necessary to exclude from 
the teaching profession any member 
of the Communist Party, for the sim- 
ple reason that no person who is a 
member of the Communist Party can 
possibly be a good teacher. A good 
teacher believes in the freedom of the 
individual to reason, and to make de- 
cisions on the basis of the facts. Such 
a course is impossible for a commu- 
nist. In the Communist Party, all mo- 
rality and intelligence must be sub- 
ordinated to the Party line. A com- 
munist is not free to teach truth, but 
can only parrot his current Party line. 
No communist can be a good teacher 
because he is not allowed to teach or 
even think independently. 

A belief in academic and intellec- 
tual freedom demands the right of 
educators to make students aware of 
communism and communistic theo- 
ries. A resolute desire to learn more 
about our adversaries in the battle for 
the minds of men and consequently, 
to know mere of their weaknesses re- 
quires teaching about communism. 
The same belief in academic freedom 
forbids the possibility of permitting 
communists to teach in any phase of 
our educational system. 
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Recent State Legislation Affecting 
Junior Colleges 
S. V. MARTORANA 


THE COMMITTEE on Legislation of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges as a service to persons inter- 
ested in junior colleges or community 
colleges, has for some years carried on 
a program of study and reporting in- 
tended to provide the most up-to-date 
information on the legal status of jun- 
ior colleges in the several states. Pe- 
riodically, summaries of the surveys 
undertaken are put forth in publica- 
tions prepared under the auspices of 
the Association.’ 

This article presents the results of 
a survey of state legislation affecting 
junior colleges which was considered 
by legislatures meeting in 1953. It at- 


1 See for example: 

Hugh G. Price, “Recent Junior College 
Legislation in the Various States,” Junior 
College Journal, XVIII (April, 1948), 438- 
443. 

S. V. Martorana, “Recent State Legis- 
lation Affecting Junior Colleges,” Junior 
College Journal, XX (241-252). 

S. V. Martorana, “The Legal Status of 
American Public Junior Colleges,” Ameri- 
can Junior Colleges, 3rd Edition, Jesse P. 
Bogue (Editor), Chapter III, Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 


1952. 


Formerly Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion and Consultant for Junior Colleges, 
The State College of Washington, and Visit- 
ing Professor of Education and Junior Col- 
lege Consultant, University of Alaska, S. V. 
MARTORANA now is Dean of the General 
College and Pre-professional Division of 
Ferris Institute. His articles have appeared 
in the Journal and in many other profes- 
sional magazines. 


tempts, furthermore, to interpret the 
findings of the survey in terms of 
changes in the present status of junior 
colleges as a result of the legislation 
enacted. 


As has been true in preceding 
studies of this kind, data for the report 
were gathered by direct communica- 
tion with the state departments of ed- 
u.cation. Replies to the initial letter of 
inquiry were received from all of the 
48 state departments. Besides acquir- 
ing documents of legislation which 
had been considered in the various 
states, the writer carried on direct cor- 
respondence with state departmental 
personnel whenever necessary during 
the preparation of this report to get 
official interpretation of the legislation 
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enacted or other needed information. 
In a few instances also, communica- 
tions were exchanged with adminis- 
trators of junior colleges to secure in- 
formation concerning the reactions of 
the junior-college workers in the area 
of legislation which affected their in- 
stitutions. 


EXTENT OF LEGISLATIVE 
ACTION 


Eleven of the 48 state legislatures, 
and that of the territory of Alaska, 
enacted laws affecting the legal status 
of junior or community colleges in 
1953. Responses from another 31 of 
the 48 state departments of education 
which cooperated in this study indi- 
cated that no legislation of this sort 
had been either considered or enacted. 
Included in these 31 states are sev- 
eral such as Oklahoma, Texas, and 
Washington in which the only action 
taken was the reappropriation of 
money for state aid to be distributed 
to the junior colleges according to the 
formula used in the particular state. 
These states were so listed because the 
action taken served merely to carry on 
the existing status of the junior col- 
lege movement in the state and did 
not change it from that held during 
the past biennium. The remaining six 
states reported that legislation has 
been considered but has not been car- 
ried successfully to the point of be- 
coming law. In these six states the 
legislation which was turned down 
was the only legislation considered. 
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Two others (California and Massa- 
chusetts) are counted among the 11 
in which some laws were passed suc- 
cessfully, although in these states some 
bills which failed to pass were also 
introduced. 


It is interesting to observe that two 
of the 31 states in which no legisla- 
tive action was taken report changes 
in the status of junior colleges by vir- 
tue of actions of quasi-legal bodies. 
The two states reporting such activity 
are Kentucky and West Virginia. In 
Kentucky the State Board of Educa- 
tion adopted formal regulations modi- 
fying and extending the accreditation 
and approval of junior colleges offer- 
ing teacher-education programs. The 
State Board of Education of West 
Virginia passed regulations changing 
the number of hours of college credit 
which junior colleges could offer for 
transfer to higher institutions, chang- 
ing the allowable maximum from 68 
to 72 hours of credit. Community col- 
lege workers will get assurance from 
noting that the dynamics of the move- 
ment which they represent remain 
alive even in instances when no defi- 
nite legal enactments concerning it 
are under way. 


Much the same significance can be 
attached to the actions of the two 
states of Oklahoma and Wisconsin. 
Besides authorizing legislation to carry 
on financial support for the estab- 
lished junior colleges in the states, the 
Oklahoma legislature passed a joint 
resolution requesting the education 
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committee of the State Legislative 
Council to study the problem in- 
volved in providing educational serv- 
ice through the 13th and 14th school 
years in conjunction with the local 
public school system. The committee 
was further requested to make a re- 
port of its findings to the State Legis- 
lative Council for recommendation to 
the next legislature. Phrasing of the 
resolution is such as to suggest that its 
initiators recognize the localized edu- 
cation services rendered by commu- 
nity colleges maintained close to the 
homes of students and the advisabil- 
ity of extending such services in a 
greater number of school districts in 
the state. Wisconsin also passed a joint 
legislative resolution calling for a fur- 
ther analysis of post-high school edu- 
cation to the people of the state. In- 
terest basic to this resolution, however, 
apparently stemmed more from a 
question of organizational arrange- 
ments for most effective administra- 
tive management and fiscal support of 
post-high school education in Wiscon- 
sin than from intent to extend edu- 
cational services of the junior-college 
type in the state. Since in Wisconsin a 
bill was proposed, but not passed, 
which would have affected the exten- 
sion centers of the State University, 
Wisconsin is counted in this report as 
one of the six states in which junior- 
college legislation was introduced but 
not passed. 

Over all, then, it must be noted that 
the level of legislative activity concern- 
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ing junior colleges has remained con- 
sistent since the start of these reports 
in 1947. In the study made of the ac- 
tivity of the legislatures reported in 
1947, 16 states were found to have 
deliberated on enactments dealing 
with junior colleges. For the legisla- 
tive year 1949, the figure was 18; and 
in this report for the year 1953, it is 
seen that the legislatures of the terri- 
tory of Alaska and 17 states consid- 
ered in some way legislation relative 
to junior-college education. 


LEGISLATION ENACTED 


Before relating the effects of recent 
state legislation on the legal status of 
junior colleges in the several states, a 
brief summary of the positive action 
of the legislatures in each state is pre- 
sented. Enough data are given to illus- 
trate the great variety in scope and 
type of legislation enacted and to pro- 
vide an overview of the main features 
of the laws passed. Of necessity, how- 
ever, the summary must be brief. Fur- 
ther information may be procured 
from any of the designated states by 
communication with the state depart- 
ment of public instruction or the sec- 
retary of states. 

Alaska passed an enabling act which 
is particularly noteworthy in view of 
the paucity of states in which legisla- 
tive action pertaining to junior col- 
leges was taken in 1953. Alaska has 
for some years had on the statutes a 
law allowing high schools to offer 
work in grades nine through 14, with 
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the proviso, however, that the work 
offered in the upper two years had to 
be restricted to courses in vocational 
training only. The last legislature 
passed a law allowing school districts 
to establish and operate “Community 
Colleges” which offer both vocational 
and academic instruction. Under the 
terms of the act, local school districts 
supporting such community colleges 
will meet all of the costs for providing 
buildings for the programs but will 
receive grants from the Territorial 
Vegislature to defray costs of opera- 
tion. These grants will be channelled 
through the Board of Regents of the 
University of Alaska, and the Univer- 
sity will act also as the accrediting 
agency for the academic university- 
transfer courses which are offered by 
the community colleges. 


Arizona amended the basic public 
junior college law by passing an act 
which raised to $100,000 per year the 
maximum appropriation which can 
be made to meet the cost of any jun- 
ior college. Institutions which seek 
such appropriation must meet the 
standards of physical plant and equip- 
ment established by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, must 
have had an Average Daily Attend- 
ance of not less than 100 students for 
at least two academic years, and must 
have their academic courses substan- 
tially approved and accepted by the 
University of Arizona for a period of 
three years. 


California made significant changes 


in its junior college law in the matter 
of state aid. The legislature imple- 
mented the decision of the voters of 
the state shown last November when 
“Proposition 2” carried, with the re- 
sult that the Constitution was amend- 
ed, and the subsequent legislative 
changes were made in the amount of 
money which the state sets aside for 
aid to the schools. Henceforth the 
amount appropriated for each unit of 
Average Daily Attendance in Cali- 
fornia is $180, out of which must be 
paid a number of grants including 
basic aid, the foundation program, 
and county services. The basic aid for 
each unit of A.D.A. was increased 
from $90 to $120. The new founda- 
tion program for junior colleges in 
districts necessitating equalization aid 
now calls for a minimum of $280 per 
unit with a necessary tax rate of 30 
cents. 

A limitation was also placed on the 
number of units of A.D.A. which each 
student may earn by attending a Cali- 
fornia junior college. The legislation 
set the maximum at 1.2 units per stu- 
dent. Many administrators, it is re- 
ported, feel that this is not sufficiently 
high in view of the clock hours per 
week that many students, particularly 
those in vocational and scientific pro- 
grams, are required to attend class. 
The State Department in interpret- 
ing the 1.2 figure to mean an average 
for the district and not a limitation 
placed on any one particular student, 
however, has given flexibility to the 
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law. Under the State Department rul- 
ing, the attendance of the consistent 
numbers of part-time students found 
in California junior colleges will serve 
to raise the state aid received consid- 
erably above the level which would 
have been possible had a more rigid 
interpretation been given to the act. 

Another action of the California 
legislature defined certain restrictions 
to adult education programs which 
would be eligible for state financial 
reimbursement. In general, these re- 
strictions curtailed the offering of 
hobby and recreational classes. Pro- 
grams in vocational and general edu- 
cation for adults were not materially 
affected. As a result of new defini- 
tions and reclassifications, important 
changes have been made in reporting 
procedures as they pertain to adults. 


Some districts in California will be 
assisted by a new law which provides 
that those high school districts main- 
taining junior-college classes could 
have their bonding capacity placed at 
10 per cent of assessed valuation rath- 
er than at 5 per cent which was the 
previous rate. At the same time, how- 
ever, an effort to avoid too many jun- 
ior colleges of insufficient size in Cali- 
fornia is seen in another law which 
provided that in unified school dis- 
tricts of small size and low assessed 
valuation, any proposal for the estab- 
lishment of a junior college within the 
district must be voted by the people 
and not, as heretofore, be a decision 
of the Board with approval by the 
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State Department of Education. 

Florida enacted a definite proced- 
ure for determining the number of in- 
struction units on which state aid is 
based for each of the levels of the 
foundation program of the state. In 
such computation, the attendance of 
students may not be counted more 
than once, and, in the case of a jun- 
ior college newly organized or taken 
over by the county board, instruction 
units for the first year shall be allotted 
on the basis of the A.D.A. of students 
for the first month of that school year. 
Awareness of the relatively higher 
costs of operating junior-college edu- 
cational programs as compared to 
lower school units is shown in the ar- 
ticles of the act which authorizes 
that instruction for the 13th and 14th 
years (junior colleges) shall be com- 
puted on the basis of one unit for 
each 12 students in A.D.A. The com- 
parable figure for the lower units is 
25, 26, or 27 students, depending on 
the concentration of population in the 
district. 

Also in the state of Florida, two 
amendments to the basic junior col- 
lege law were passed. The first pro- 
vided that no junior college can be 
established or taken over until the 
proposed plan of operation and finan- 
cial support has been approved by the 
State Board of Education, with spe- 
cial attention being given to assured 
service to all eligible students in the 
attendance area logically to be served 
by the junior college; that no junior 
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college for white or for negro students 
be established in any county in which 
there is located a state institution of 
higher learning with facilities to han- 
dle students of that race through and 
above the 13th and 14th grades. 
Finally it established that no county 
having a population of 50,000 or 
greater, or county school boards of 
two or more contiguous counties hav- 
ing together a population of this size, 
shall take over and operate the 13th 
and 14th grades of any four-year in- 
stitution of higher learning and oper- 
ate it as a junior college. 


Major provision of the second 
amendment was the requiring that a 
tentative budget for the junior col- 
leges under the minimum foundation 
fund must be prepared by the respon- 
sible supervisory board of the college 
and submitted to the county superin- 
tendent who in turn submits it to the 
county school board of the county 
where the junior college is located. 
Furthermore, it requires that in the 
tentative budget the county superin- 
tendent must show the budget for 
junior-college functions separate from 
those of other schools. 


Idaho amended the state junior 
college act in such a way as to in- 
crease considerably the amount of 
state financial support given to junior 
colleges. The amended law allows that 
in addition to the income from tuition 
paid by students as had been previ- 
ously required, the board of trustees 
may levy a tax of not to exceed 60 


cents on each $100 of assessed valua- 
tion in the district. When the total 
levy, general plus special, however, 
reaches an excess of 4 mills, the ex- 
cess levy must first be approved by a 
majority of those voting in an election 
called on the issues in the district. In 
addition, the junior colleges are each 
allocated 50 per cent of all monies 
apportioned to any county, embrac- 
ing all or any part of the junior col- 
lege, out of the state liquor tax fund. 
Finally, the legislature approved that 
the board of trustees of any district 
may levy a tax not exceeding one- 
half mill on the dollar for the main- 
tenance and care of the gymnasium 
and school grounds. This tax is in ad- 
dition to the other taxes authorized 
for the maintenance and support of 
junior colleges. 


Illinois has for a number of years 
been actively engaged in a legislative 
and educational program whereby 
larger, more functional school dis- 
tricts might be organized and the to- 
tal number of school districts in the 
state reduced. The 1953 legislature 
recognized the desirability of continu- 
ous operation of junior colleges which 
may be in areas being consolidated 
into new “community unit school dis- 
tricts.”” It did so by the enactment of 
a law that upon the organization of 
any territory into such a school dis- 
trict, all school districts (including 
high school districts) located within 
the territory shall be automatically 
dissolved; and the board of education 
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of the community school district shall 
establish schools best located to serve 
the district with a program of studies 
extending through grades one through 
12, inclusive; and such boards may 
continue to operate any junior col- 
lege which as prior to the organiza- 
tion operated by a school board in any 
territory included in such an organi- 
zation. 

Another law put on the statute 
books of Illinois in 1953 defined the 
criteria for establishment of a commu- 
nity unit school district and the pro- 
cedures to be followed in establishing 
such a district. Main requirements are 
put forth in the statement that any 
contiguous and compact territory, no 
part of which is within any commu- 
nity unit school district, having a pop- 
ulation of not less than 2,000 and not 
more than 500,000 persons, and an 
equalized assessed valuation of not 
less than $6,000,000 may be organ- 
ized into a community unit school 
district. Action is initiated by a signed 
petition of at least 200 voters resid- 
ing within the territory, and must be 
finally determined by a vote of the 
people living in the area. Districts so 
formed and operating a junior-college 
program can levy taxes not in excess 
of 1.675 per cent for educational pur- 
poses and .325 per cent for building 
purposes upon the equalized assessed 
valuation of the district for operation 
of grades one through 14 of the school 
system which it supports. 


Maine authorized by law West- 
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brook Seminary and Junior College 
the right to grant the degree of Asso- 
ciate in Arts and Associate in Applied 
Science upon students who satisfac- 
torily complete a two-year curricu- 
lum at the college. 

Another law passed in 1953 in 
Maine refers to the approval by the 
Commissioner and the State Board of 
Education of institutions seeking de- 
gree granting privileges. Responsibil- 
ity is delegated to the Commissioner 
for compiling a report on the services 
and facilities of the requesting insti- 
tution for presentation to the State 
Board and, with the latter agency's 
recommendations, to the legislature 
for final action. 

Massachusetts passed a bill which 
requires the Board of Collegiate Au- 
thority to submit a written statement 
setting forth in detail the reasons for 
disapproval of a certificate or articles 
submitted by an institution seeking 
degree-granting privileges or the right 
to use the term college, university, or 
junior college in connection with its 
title. 

Montana changed slightly the legal 
machinery concerning junior colleges. 
Main steps now required for estab- 
lishment of a junior college are a ma- 
jority of the votes cast in an election 
in a county or a high school district, 
presentation by the school board of 
such a county or high school district 
of a full statement of the curriculums 
to be maintained to the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction for his 
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approval, and final action by the State 
Board of Education. Furthermore, 
county or high school district boards 
may suspend the operation of a jun- 
ior college when such action is deemed 
in the best interest of the students and 
the community. Action to do so may 
be initiated by the board itself or by 
a petition signed by 20 per cent of the 
qualified electors of the district. ‘The 
matter of discontinuance must be put 
to a general vote of the electors of the 
district when this is requested in a pe- 
tition signed by 25 per cent of such 
electors. 

New York amended the basic 1948 
law covering community colleges in 
the state by passing three amend- 
ments. These actions provide for the 
transfer of certain experimental In- 
stitutes of Applied Arts and Sciences 
to local sponsorship. ‘The state univer- 
sity (which presently has administra- 
tive control over the Institutes of Ap- 
plied Arts and Sciences) was author- 
ized to discontinue the operation of 
any institute upon the establishment 
and operation, pursuant to law, of a 
community college within the county 
in which the institute is located. In 
the case of New York City, discon- 
tinuance of a technical institute may 
be decreed upon the establishment 
and operation of a community col- 
lege within the city to provide post- 
high school technical training relative 
to the occupational needs of the com- 
munity. Community colleges estab- 
lished in the localities (including New 
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York City) and which are authorized 
to take over the Institutes of Applied 
Arts and Sciences in their areas are 
required fundamentally to conform to 
the basic community-college law of 
the state with respect to the scheme 
of administration, organization, and 
fiscal support followed. 

Utah passed five bills which had a 
bearing on junior colleges in the state. 
All of these, however, dealt with spe- 
cific matters of transfer of property to 
be used or previously used by colleges, 
disposition of property, legal descrip- 
tion of property, employment of per- 
sonnel, and establishment of an order 
of priorities and mode of expenditures 
to be made from the state’s reserve 
building fund. None of these acts af- 
fected the basic and general plan of 
organization, administration, opera- 
tion, or fiscal support of junior col- 
leges in Utah. 

Wyoming amended its basic law of 
1951 by legislating provisions for the 
establishment and enlargement of 
community-college districts. It deemed 
that a community-college district may 
be formed in any part of the state 
where the area to be formed into such 
a district is a territory having an as- 
sessed property valuation of not less 
than 20 million dollars and having 
within it a total of not less than 700 
pupils regularly enrolled in grades 
nine through 12 in the high schools of 
the area. The territory of such a dis- 
trict may be comprised of one school 
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district or of several school districts. 
Procedures specified for implementa- 
tion of the enabling legislation include 
a vote of the people, with the issue 
to be decided by a majority vote of 
the property owners and a majority 
vote of the non-property owners vot- 
ing in the election. It also established 
a similar election to decide on the 
levying of a tax of not to exceed two 
and one-half mills on the assessed val- 
uation of the district. In the event that 
the vote of the people in one or more 
school districts does not favor the 
establishment of a community-college 
district, another election must be held 
before a district can be established. 
Procedures to be followed in annexa- 
tion of territory to the community- 
college district after it is once estab- 
lished and for determination of the 
composition of the board are also pre- 
sented in the law. 


During the 1953 legislature, Wyo- 
ming also passed legislation amending 
the procedures for bond elections for 
capital outlay purposes in community- 
college districts. ‘The new law states 
that bond issues not to exceed 3 per 
cent of the assessed valuation of the 


community-college district may be ° 


made upon approval of a majority of 
the electors of the district. Levy to 
pay for the amortization of the 
bonds issued is to be apart and sep- 
arate from and in addition to the levy 
of not to exceed two and one-half 


mills allowed for operational purposes. 
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BILLS NOT PASSED 


Any portrayal of recent legislation 
would be incomplete without some re- 
view of the proposals that were made 
to state legislatures but which failed 
to be constituted. This portion of the 
report is possible because state depart- 
ments of education were requested to 
furnish information not only on the 
legislative efforts which finally be- 
came law in 1953, but those which 
were not successful in securing incor- 
poration of matters considered into 
the statute books. Again described 
state by state according to the data 
made available for this report, the 
bills pertaining to junior colleges 
which failed to pass may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

California voted down a bill in 
which were presented the recommen- 
dations of a Senate Interim Commit- 
tee and which would have enacted 
serious curtailments of state financial 
support for adult education programs 
in the state. 

Massachusetts failed to pass two 
bills which were in the nature of spe- 
cial legislation. The first would have 
authorized the establishment of a 
community college in connection with 
the State Teachers College at North 
Adams. The second would have en- 
abled the establishment of a commu- 
nity college at Hyannis. 

Minnesota this year, as it has done 
for several successive past legislative 
sessions, failed to approve a proposal 
to grant state financial assistance to 
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junior colleges or to 13th and 14th 
years of public schooling in institu- 
tions of the community-college type. 
Among the propositions put forth 
were one to appropriate $150 per pu- 
pil and another to make junior col- 
leges part of the secondary school sys- 
tem of the state, and thus to provide 
state aid for them at the same rate 
that school districts receive aid for 
secondary students. Suggestions were 
made to raise money for state aid for 
junior colleges by drawing money 
from the income tax fund and from 
the state’s general revenue fund. 


New Mexico considered a bill au- 
thorizing counties to establish com- 
munity colleges subject to the approval 
by the voters of the county. The Gov- 
ernor vetoed this bill after the ad- 
journment of the legislature. Principal 
features of the proposed “Community 
College Organization Act” were that 
a community-college district could be 
formed by action initiated by a peti- 
tion of the voters followed by ap- 
proval by the State Board of Educa- 
tion and a majority vote favorable to 
the proposition by the property own- 
ers residing within the proposed dis- 
trict. Institutions authorized by the 
law were to provide training in the 
arts, sciences, humanities, and voca- 
tional trades to a level not to exceed 
two years beyond the 12th grade. The 
intent of the proposal was shown in 
the phrase, “. . . toward the end that 
the privilege of a higher education 
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may be extended to all high school 
graduates.” 

North Carolina reports that there 
was some very good support in the state 
and legislature for the bill which was 
ultimately defeated and which was 
the first proposal providing for a state- 
wide system of community colleges 
ever introduced in that state. The bill 
was designed to authorize the crea- 
tion, establishment and operation of 
community colleges under the super- 
vision of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, to permit school administrative 
units or parts thereof to consolidate 
for the purpose of establishing and 
operating these colleges, and to per- 
mit the levy of special taxes for their 
maintenance after approval by the 
voters of the district to be served. Sup- 
porting districts for the proposed col- 
leges were proposed to be formed out 
of any county or city administrative 
unit, or out of two or more contigu- 
ous administrative units, or parts 
thereof. ‘To this authorization was at- 
tached the proviso that a survey of 
high school graduates and adults to 
be served had to be presented for ac- 
tion of the State Board of Education 
on the need for an institution of this 
type in the area. Definition of the 
community-college service is seen in 
the phrase, “. . . low cost educational 
opportunities beyond the present high 
school grades to both youth and adults 
for terminal courses for vocational, 
vocational-technical, and semi-profes- 
sional training on the pre-employ- 
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ment level.’ A taxation right to the 
limit of 5 mills, after favorable vote 
by a majority of the votes cast on the 
issues, was also a feature included in 
the bill. 

North Dakota defeated a bill which 
would have provided for state aid for 
junior colleges in the State. The de- 
feated proposal would have paid 
school districts which maintain junior 
colleges a sum of 25 cents for every 
class hour of student attendance, the 
total not to exceed $108 in any year 
for a full-time student; and with no 
student being credited with more than 
17 class hours of attendance in any 
one week. 

Ohio failed to pass enabling legis- 
lation which would have provided for 
the establishment of 13th and 14th 
grades, or junior colleges, as a part of 
the public educational system. Cri- 
teria for the establishment of such an 
institution were put upon the school 
district in the form of requiring an 
existing high school enrollment of 
1,000 or more, with the number of 
graduates equalling or exceeding 175 
persons per year for three consecutive 
years, and an assessed valuation of 
real property of not less than 15 mil- 
lion dollars. Financial costs for opera- 
tion of the community colleges were 
to be met from the general fund of 
the district supporting the institution 
and by an allocation to the board of 
education or the area junior-college 
committee in the same amount as au- 
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thorized by the Ohio school law for 
students in grades nine to 12. 

Wisconsin voted down a proposi- 
tion to establish a single board of re- 
gents for the University and the 10 
state colleges. Inasmuch as the junior- 
college movement in Wisconsin has 
taken form in the several University 
extension centers which are located in 
various urban areas of the state and 
which are administered by the parent 
university, this proposal would have 
also affected the two-year centers now 
operating in Wisconsin. Advocated 
chiefly as a means of providing a 
more integrated and coordinated serv- 
ice in higher education at a low cost 
to the populace of the state, the bill 
was nevertheless defeated; and, in- 
stead, a joint legislative resolution 
recommending a more concentrated 
study of the situation in Wisconsin 
was carried through. 


CONCLUSION: LEGAL STATUS 


OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Current activity in state legislation 
affecting junior colleges or commu- 
nity colleges is making progress chief- 
ly in consolidating and clarifying the 
position of this level of education in 
states where it is already soundly es- 
tablished. This is the conclusion which 
appears when the legislation enacted 
in the 1953 sessions is reviewed against 
the background of the legal status of 
public junior colleges as it is already 
established. In view of this generaliza- 
tion, the action taken by the Legisla- 
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ture of the Territory of Alaska is es- 
pecially significant. For there, in a 
land where the outlook of the pioneer 
remains, the dynamics of community- 
college development are also active. 


All 11 of the states in which positive 
action was taken in 1953 are states in 
which legislation, either special or 
general, had been previously consti- 
tuted. Not a single new state can be 
added as a result of its 1953 legisla- 
tive action to the list of 26 states re- 
ported to have general legislation for 
junior-college education in the last 
edition of the reference volume Ameni- 
can Junior Colleges.’ Rather, it will 
be noted that the bulk of attention 
shown during the last year of legisla- 
tive activity was of the sort repre- 
sented by the increasing of state aid 
for junior colleges in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, and Idaho, or the 
clarification of the position of junior- 
college education in a given state as 
shown by the laws passed in Illinois, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Montana, New 
York, Utah, and Wyoming. _ 

Indication that the dynamics of the 
junior-college movement will once 
more spread to states which as yet do 
not have general legislation for this 
level of education can be seen, how- 
ever, in the enactments which were 
considered but which failed to pass 
this year in a number of states. New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, all 
saw introduced and considered pro- 
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posals for enabling legislation for a 
statewide system of community col- 
leges. It is to be expected that with 
an increase of understanding of the 
worth of a pervasive program of com- 
munity-college education and contin- 
ued efforts to secure legislation to es- 
tablish it, success cannot fail to be 
achieved. This is also bound to be the 
ultimate result from the persistent and 
increasing efforts being put forth to 
obtain state financial assistance for 
the junior colleges operating in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota, where again 
this year bills designed to set up pro- 
grams of state aid for these institu- 
tions failed to pass. 


Two generalizations put forth at 
the conclusion of the 1950 report al- 
ready cited can still be advanced after 
review of the laws passed or consid- 
ered in the 1953 legislatures. The first 
is that most legislative enactments con- 
sidered dwell much more than is edu- 
cationally sound on procedural details 
rather than on enabling general grants 
of legal power broadly to enable 
school boards to carry out the educa- 
tional tasks which they have to per- 
form. Also, still evident from the legal 
actions considered is the recommenda- 
tion that an area in much need of 
basic study is the plan of district or- 
ganization for junior-college educa- 
tion. Only Illinois, of the several 
states in which active promoting de- 
velopment of a statewide system is 
under way, displayed legislative en- 
ergies being applied to the funda- 
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RECENT STATE LEGISLATION 


mental problem of school district or- 
ganization. This it is doing through its 
“community unit school district” ap- 
proach, an approach which may well 
bring much return to the state, not 
only with respect to community-col- 
lege services but to the lower public 
school programs also. 

Finally it might well be again said 
that there is still evidence to support 
the recommendation that there is need 
to develop in the several states a 
deeper, more pervasive understanding 
for publicly supported education 
through the community-college level. 
In 1953, bills to provide state aid for 
junior colleges were defeated in Min- 
nesota and North Dakota; bills to en- 
able general establishments of com- 
munity colleges failed in New Mexico, 
North Carolina, and Ohio; and in 
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California action to curtail state finan- 
cial support for adult education, a 
vital area of community-college serv- 
ice, was staved off only after special 
effort. Experiences in these states in- 
dicate continued need for research 
study into sound legislation and for 
identifying and using effective public 
relations procedures to inform the 
public of the role of service rendered 
by the community colleges. This is a 
task on which The American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, its Com- 
mittee on Legislation, State and re- 
gional associations, and administra- 
tion and staffs of individual junior 
colleges should work together con- 
stantly. Through such coordinated ef- 
fort sounder legislation will be pro- 
posed, and a higher degree of success- 
ful legislation will be achieved. 
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Some Implications in Teaching Objective 
Thinking in Junior College General 
Education Courses 
ROBERT H. LONG 


HOW SHALL WE go about the busi- 
ness of teaching objective thinking in 
our general education courses? 

Common to plans of general educa- 
tion, liberal education, and other pro- 
grams of similar organizations, is the 
professed objective to teach students 
to think better. (Of course, this aim 
is stated as “‘objective thinking,” and 
so on.) But just as evident in such 
plans is the absence of mechanics, or 
know-hows, for achieving this gener- 
ally conceded worthy goal. 

It is so very easy to list objective 
reasoning as one of the important out- 
comes of general education; it is rath- 
er easy to claim that students are be- 
ing taught to think and reason scien- 
tifically; but, it is very, very difficult 
to lay down a plan, or scheme, for 
showing how one goes about actually 
accomplishing this goal. 

It follows, collaterally, that the 
means of teaching objective thinking 
should be planned for, and examined 
by systematic procedures similar to 
the ones students are expected to 
learn. To put this in another way: 


ROBERT H. LONG, Instructor in Chemis- 
try, Physics, and the Physical Sciences and 
Head of the Department of Physical Sci- 
ences at Green Mountain Junior College at 
Poultney, Vermont, has published numerous 
articles on science teaching methods, dem- 
onstrations, and experiments. 


We cannot proceed in a haphazard 
way to teach students to be more ob- 
jective. 

If a group of educational planners 
believe that they have provided a 
frame-work of courses, or a teacher 
believes he has organized a particular 
course, by which students will learn 
to think better, then a number of 
questions naturally arise. 


1. What are the specific plans, under- 
lying the course (or courses), aimed at 
accomplishing the result? 

2. What specific methods are being 
used to assist students to think better? 

3. How far does the plan go in teach- 
ing students to think and reason better? 
(After all, we must face the limitations 
of the course content and the time al- 
lotted. ) 

4. Are all students expected to attain 
the same general level of thinking? Or, 
must we concede that there will be a 
wide range in achievement? 
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SOME IMPLICATIONS 


5. Can the improvement in thinking, 
learned in a particular course, be ap- 
praised, and this appraisal be reflected in 
the final evaluation of the students’ 
achievement? 


While these questions are not all- 
inclusive of the points by which a 
plan can be critically examined, they 
do serve to illustrate the need for care- 
ful inspection of specific working pro- 
cedures used in teaching objective 
reasoning. 


SOME FACTORS IN OBJECTIVE 
THINKING 


Herein, we will assume thinking to 
be a process of using a collection, or 
series of judgments. Good or bad, 
vague or clear, they are still judg- 
ments. With judgments, we can begin 
to lay specific plans for teaching bet- 
ter reasoning. 

Isolated judgments (strictly speak- 
ing, they are not completely separated 
entities, nor in any degree very sim- 
ple) ave drawn on the bases of dis- 
tinctions, comparisons, and contrasts 
of facts. 

When confronted with the use of 
the word fact, we meet one of the 
most deep-lying, and often mislead- 
ing fundamentals in the framework of 
systematic thinking. Facts abound in 
our mental worlds; but judgments re- 
quire related facts, not just any facts. 
So, presumptively, the task of weigh- 
ing and using facts becomes one of the 
immediate problems in any planned 
attempt to teach better reasoning. 
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Assuming that objective thinking is 
fundamentally a method (or a choice 
of methods) of solving problems, then 
such problems must be clearly organ- 
ized in the minds of the person doing 
the thinking. It is here that we must 
point out the difference between a 
real question (problem) and a pseudo- 
question, 


The real question is one if any an- 
swer is given, from which a set of 
questions can be formulated for check- 
ing the correctness of the answer. For 
example: When one asks, “Is light a 
form of energy?” the answer “yes” 
can be validated by experimentally 
answering a set of check questions. 
On the other hand, to the question 
‘Does a house appear to be the same 
size to all observers?” an answer “Yes” 
or an answer “No” cannot be vali- 
dated by experimentally answering a 
set of checked questions, hence it is 
a pseudo-question. Much mental ef- 
fort can be wasted in trying to find 
answers to pseudo-questions. Here, 
again, is a crucial point in the chain 
of organized thinking; skill in estab- 
lishing a real question is another fun- 
damental step that must be provided 
for in a plan for objective reasoning. 


Sheer hope to be concise in present- 
ing a form for scientific thinking al- 
most defeats the intended purpose. An 
example of this is the common prac- 
tice of prescribing the following logi- 
cal steps in inductive reasoning: (1 ) 
Collecting and selecting data. (2) 
Formulating a generalization (theory 
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or postulate). (3) Making predic- 
tions on the basis of the generaliza- 
tion. (4) Confirming the prediction 
by experimentation, followed by vali- 
dation of the theory-establishing a 
law or principle. 

Now, actually, practical everyday 
scientific investigation and thinking 
do not follow any formal, rigid pat- 
tern; the steps may be used in order 
of combination. Each person has his 
highly personal way of thinking, 
though it is true that there are some 
basic stages to thinking. Here another 
problem is posed in establishing a 
plan for good thinking. 

The teacher must be keenly aware 
of the need for allowing for original- 
ity in objective thinking, and be ready 
to evaluate it properly. To do other- 
wise, would smother student interest 
and at the same time create an in- 
flexible pattern for thinking. 


THE QUALITY OF THINKING 


Should we be concerned with rough 
generalizations? Or, should we aim at 
assisting students to arrive at “pol- 
ished” and exact concepts? At first 
glance, the answer will be the latter; 
but upon inspection, one notes com- 
plications. ‘To begin with, we must 
decide upon some degree of skill that 
we will expect the junior college stu- 
dent to achieve; and we cannot avoid 
the element of subjective judgment, 
on the part of the teacher, in setting 
standards to be attained. It is inherent 
that learned and native background 


of the student will greatly condition 
the thinking. 

Or again, looking at the problem 
from a slightly different angle, should 
we limit our handling of inductive 
reasoning aims to quality-concept 
making; and, except in special cases, 
omit enumerative and summary in- 
duction, along with procedures for 
testing the validity of a hypothesis? 
Should we take cognizance of the very 
involved task of teaching students to 
weigh facts carefully enough actually 
to reason well in a quantitative way, 
and on the basis of this complication, 
omit it from brief general education 
courses? 


DEDUCTIVE INFERENCE 


Inferring by deduction makes pos- 
sible the handling of many problems 
in a mentally economical way. Once 
a fact has been established and classi- 
fied, then it can be assigned the uni- 
versal characteristics of the class. Since 
we meet an endless mass of random 
facts in the run of everyday life, it 
seems sound to include a plan for 
teaching the simpler elements of de- 
ductive reasoning. The process has 
utility in verilying general statements, 
organizing acquired knowledge, and 
applying generalizations to particular 
problems. 

However, the use of this method 
depends upon two underlying condi- 
tions that directly affect the sound- 
ness, and hence, the value of its use. 
They are: 
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SOME IMPLICATIONS 


1. Accurate identification of the 
particular fact, or situation. 

2. Accurate definition of the term. 
(The law of definition warns of con- 
fusing two things that are different. ) 


Here, it seems, is an area of reason- 
ing skills that is worthy of a place in 
general education —a set of opera- 
tions that draw out ability to observe 
and define sharply, without the trap- 
pings of too many formal steps. While 
time would not permit the teaching 
of all the ramifications of deductive 
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thinking, a place for accurate recog- 
nition would be provided for, and 
there should develop an appreciation 
for classification of knowledge in or- 
derly mental processes. 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: The topic of subjective 
thinking has been omitted from this 
article in order not to confuse the two 
mental processes. Subjective reason- 
ing in dealing with “values” of life is 
considered by the writer to be another 
important phase of a general educa- 
tion program that, too, needs syste- 
matic study. 
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A Junior College Check List 


EDITOR’S NOTE: It is correct to assume 


that the faculty and administration of 
all educational institutions have an in- 
terest in improving the effectiveness of 
the institution. An active pursuit of 
this interest, however, is often checked 
by the difficulties met in determining 
guiding principles. The following 
check list should be of value in reduc- 
ing the seriousness of these difficulties. 


The check list was prepared at a 
Workshop of the Junior College 
Council of the Middle States held at 
Keystone Junior College in La Plume, 
Pennsylvania. 


I. PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 


The institution has a carefully 

formulated philosophy which 

leads to its statements of pur- 

poses and objectives. 

2. The purposes of the institution 

in receiving students have been 

clearly stated: 

a. In the charter or certification 
of incorporation. 

b. In the bylaws of the board of 
control. 

c. In the catalog. 

3. The purposes and _ objectives 

have been recently reviewed and 

restated by: 


a. The faculty. 
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b. The board of control. 

c. Other groups (name). 

The purposes of the institution 
in receiving students clearly in- 
dicate the groups to be served by 
the institution. Examples: to pre- 
pare male students for a theo- 
logical seminary, to meet the 
post-high school needs of a par- 
ticular community, to prepare 
students for transfer to senior col- 
leges, to prepare male students to 
be reserve officers, to provide a 
two-year program in general ter- 
minal education. 

The purposes and objectives of 
the departments and/or courses 
are consistent with the purposes 
and objectives of the college. 
The college is equipped in pro- 
gram organization, and resources 
(as will be demonstrated) to 
carry out the purposes and ob- 
jectives as outlined in number 2, 
3, and 4 above. 


The institution has made a study 
of the needs of the constituency 
which it serves. 


The institution has demonstrated 
that its purposes and objectives 
are consistent with the needs of 
this constituency. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE CHECK LIST 


Il. PROGRAM 


Provision is made for the periodic 

study and evaluation of the in- 

structional program in the light 

of the purposes and objectives 

of the institution as follows: 

a. Faculty study (individuals 
and departments). 

b. Studies of alumni evaluation. 

c. Surveys of and by groups of 
constituents. 

d. Surveys by professional per- 
sons or groups. 


Each curriculum has been organ- 

ized to provide: 

a. Courses in the area of special- 
ization. 

b. Courses in the area of general 
education and a common 
educational experience. 

c. Electives. 


There is sufficient enrollment in 
the courses and curricula to jus- 
tify giving instruction. 

The college has made adequate 

provision for each course listed 

and offered. 

There is adequate justification 

for all courses listed. 

The following statistical data are 

maintained : 

a. Curricula offered. 

b. Degree or diploma granted 
upon completion of each cur- 
riculum. 

c. Majors or fields of concentra- 
tion available in each curric- 
ulum. 
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d. Enrollment in each concen- 
tration field. 

e. Total enrollment in each cur- 
riculum. 

f. Number of graduates last year 
from each curriculum. 


The following features of curric- 
ula or features within § curric- 
ula are distinctive: (examples: 
fashion merchandising with con- 
sultants, cooperative work pro- 
gram, cartography ). 

The organization and _ presenta- 
tion of each course are designed 
to contribute to the total growth 
of each student enrolled in the 
course. 


The following devices are used in 

the supervision (in-service train- 

ing) of all instructors: 

a. Class visits followed by con- 
ferences. 


b. Individual conferences. 

c. Faculty-staff handbook. 

d. Professional faculty meetings. 

e. Professional committee and 
department meetings. 

f. Self-evaluation by use of 


check lists. 

g. Student evaluation. 

h. National testing programs. 

i. Professional library. 

j. Induction and orientation of 
new faculty members. 

k. Recognition for graduate 
study. 

1. Intercollege visitations. 


m. Intraschool visitations. 


n. Summer workshops. 


7. 
8. 
2. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 
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o. Meetings of professional asso- 
ciations. 

p. Membership in_ professional 
and learned societies. 

The ratio of faculty members to 

full-time student enrollment is 

within reason. 

Procedures to maintain uniform- 

ity of instructional standards in- 

clude the following: 

a. Analysis of mark distribution 
reports. 

b. Professional meetings and 
conferences. 

c. Standards for selection of 
textbooks. 

d. Standards for revision of 
syllabi. 

e. Clear description of quality of 
achievement for each mark. 

The following instructional aids 

are available and used: 

. Film strips. 

. Sound motion pictures. 

. Slides. 

. Demonstration models. 

Maps and charts. 

. Transportation for field trips. 

. Sound recorders and players. 

. Recordings. 

i. Visiting lecturers. 

j. Others. 


k. Television and radio receivers. 


op 


Tables indicating the distribution 
of marks assigned to students 
during each marking period are 
available. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


The members of the academic 
instructional staff hold masters’ 
degrees or equivalent. Each ex- 
ception is justified in terms of in- 
stitutional efficiency and student 
welfare. 

The members of the academic 
instructional staff teach in the 
fields of their graduate speciali- 
zation. Exceptions are justified. 
The members of the instructional 
staff have special training in the 
field of the junior college 
through: 

a. Formal courses. 

b. Workshops. 

The members of the instructional 
staff who teach terminal courses 
or fine arts courses are college 
graduates with majors in the 
fields taught or have had success- 
ful experience as_ professional 
practitioners in the vocation or 
art. 

The instructional methods evoke 
responses from the students and 
stimulate the participation in the 
educational process. 

The library is administered by a 
qualified librarian whose faculty 
status is clearly defined. 

Library operations are coordi- 
nated with the instructional pro- 
gram in the following ways: 

a. Faculty library committee. 
b. Conferences between librarian 


and instructors. 
c. Library accessions recom- 
mended by instructors. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE CHECK LIST 


21. 


22. 


23. 


d. Recommendation of available 
material by librarian to in- 
structors. 

e. Orientation of students in use 
of library. 

f. Securing of special materials 
by librarian through inter- 
library exchange. 

The library provides for: 

a. Recreational reading. 

b. Professional reading for staff 
members. 

c. Educational and recreational 
exhibits. 

d. Audio-visual materials. 


The following provisions are 
made to promote the student's 
health and welfare: 

a. Annual physical examination. 

b. Cooperation with local health 
agencies. 

c. Nurse on campus or avail- 
able. 

d. Physician on campus or avail- 
able. 

e. Adequately equipped infirm- 
ary. 

f. Conveniently located first aid 
stations. 

g. Careful attention to safety 
measures in laboratories and 
shops. 

h. Periodic fire drills. 

i. Adequate indoor and outdoor 
recreational facilities. 

j. Civil defense planning. 

The college has clearly stated 

satisfactory policies on allowing 

credit for: 


20. 


26. 


27. 
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a. Work done in extension. 

b. Summer session work. 

c. Work done at other institu- 
tions. 

d. G.E.D. tests. 

. Military service experience. 

f. USAFI and other correspond- 


ence courses, 


Educational experimentation is 
encouraged. 


The faculty has prepared and 
frequently revises a code of aca- 
demic regulations. 

The college catalog includes the 
following: 


a. A full and clear description of 
the program. 

b. A statement of the relation- 
ships and obligations between 
the college and the student. 

c. A complete roster of the fac- 
ulty showing earned degrees 
and institutions granting 
them. 

d. A statement of entrance re- 
quirements. 

e. A statement of graduation re- 
quirements. 

f. Descriptions of all courses cur- 
rently offered. 

g. A carefully written statement 
of objectives. 

h. A summary of the specific 
means to achieve these objec- 
tives. 


All of the publications of the 
institution represent its program 
and activities honestly. 
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Ill. ORGANIZATION 


The junior college is organized 
under the authority of the stat- 
utes or a charter. 

It is a non-profit institution offer- 
ing at least two years of higher 
education in the liberal arts and 
sciences or in a professional field. 


It is under the direction of an 
appointed or elected board of 
control having independent au- 
thority to make final decisions. 


The board of control is a legisla- 
tive policy-making body acting 
through its constituted executive 
officers and upon the recom- 
mendations of the institution’s 
administrative head. 

The terms of the members of the 
board of control overlap. 

Copies of the by-laws and com- 
plete minutes of the meetings of 
the board of control are avail- 
able. 


The chief administrative officer 
is responsible for execution of 
policies; selecting, assignment 
and management of personnel; 
general administration of the in- 
stitution. He is responsible only 
to the board of control. 
Outside influences operate upon 
the board of control only through 
regular legally constituted ad- 
ministrative officials. 


Appointments, promotions, and 
similar matters of personnel ad- 
ministration are accomplished by 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


the board of control upon the 
recommendation of the adminis- 
trative head. 


The organization plan of the in- 
stitution is graphically presented 
in the form of an organization 
chart. 


If the junior college is a two-year 
unit, it requires high school grad- 
uation or an equivalent entrance 
examination for admission. 


Subject matter patterns of high 
school, qualities of personality, 
test ratings, rank in class, and 
other similar data are considered 
in admitting students to the vari- 
ous curricula and subjects. 


Transfers of students from other 
colleges are accepted only upon 
receipt of official transcripts. 


Complete current records of ad- 
missions, enrollment, attendance, 
scholarships, transfers, tran- 
scripts, graduates, and other es- 
sential data are kept. 

The faculty is organized for most 
effective instruction, and its in- 
terest and participation in mat- 
ters pertaining to the general 
welfare of the institution are en- 
couraged. 

A statement is provided which 
indicates clearly the policy of the 
institution in relation to the fol- 
lowing : 

a. Faculty retirement plan. 

b. Sick leave. 

c. Tenure. 
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17. 


18. 


19, 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


d. Health insurance. 

e. Salaries. 

Copies of complete minutes of 
faculty meetings and reports of 
the faculty and faculty-student 
committees are provided. 
Individual records are kept for 
each faculty member showing 
years of service, promotions, sal- 
ary, evidences of professional 
growth, experience, 
noteworthy achievements, and 
other pertinent data. 

There is a well balanced pro- 
gram of student activities under 
student management with faculty 
cooperation and supervision. 


training, 


There is an organized systematic 
program of pre-registration and 
registration guidance, orienta- 
tion, and induction for students 
providing personal, educational 
and vocational guidance. 

There is an organized systematic 
program of guidance and student 
personnel service which functions 
throughout the college year af- 
fording educational, personal 
and vocational guidance to stu- 
dents. 

A standardized testing program 
is a functioning part of the guid- 
ance program. 

The academic, personnel, health, 
activity, scholastic and other stu- 
dent records are filed systemat- 
ically and protected from loss. 
A student personnel chart show- 
ing the overall existing organiza- 
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tion of student activity is pro- 
vided. 


IV. RESOURCES 


The buildings and grounds are 
arranged with regard to the spe- 
cific activities of the junior col- 
lege. 

Adequate maintenance personnel 
is employed and proper appro- 
priations made so that the build- 
ings and grounds are kept in a 
clean and attractive condition. 


Buildings are of reasonably per- 
manent construction and are 
kept in a good state of repair. 


Classrooms are well - lighted, 
heated, ventilated and otherwise 
attractive. 


Adequate provision for safety of 
personnel and property is made. 
Provision is made for special 
rooms and facilities needed in 
effecting the program of the in- 
stitution including cafeteria or 
dining room, auditorium, dormi- 
tories, gymnasium, and parking. 
All equipment is functional, rea- 
sonably modern, and well-main- 


- tained. 


Business, administrative, faculty, 
service, and other offices are 
conveniently accessible to the 
public, students, and faculty. 


The laboratories for science and 
for semi-professional and voca- 
tional courses as well as_ the 
rooms or buildings used for fine 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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arts are attractively arranged and 
adequately equipped for practice 
in the field. 

Each laboratory is adequately 
equipped for individual practice 
in the field. 

Materials and equipment are 
kept modern and current by ade- 
quate annual appropriations for 
this purpose. 

Copies of budget, operating 


statement and balance sheet are 


available. 

The institution operates on a 
budget which is prepared in ac- 
cordance with recognized finan- 
cial and educational practice. 
There is an annual audit by a 
certified public accountant. 

All business administration is cen- 
tralized under one qualified busi- 
ness office. 

The business officer is subordi- 
nate to and responsible to the 
administrative head of the in- 
stitution. 

Financial accounting and records 
are complete and _ accessible; 
funds are properly safeguarded. 


A statement of scholarships 
awarded is provided. 


There is adequate institutional 
supervision of student finances. 


Requisitions, procedure for pur- 
chasing, delivery of supplies, in- 
ventories, and other business mat- 
ters are systematized. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


There is a sufficient seating space 
to accommodate approximately 
20% of the full-time enrollment. 
Provision is made for adequate 
insurance coverage. 

Regularly and adequately super- 
vised boarding and rooming fa- 
cilities are provided for students 
living away from home. 

The library is housed and 
equipped in an attractive man- 
ner. 

A library organization chart is 
provided along with a clear state- 
ment of its objectives. 

There is sufficient seating space 
to accommodate approximately 
20% of the full-time enrollment. 
The material resources of the 
library are adequate and are se- 
lected in relation to the courses 
offered. 

Records indicating extent of li- 
brary usage by students and fac- 
ulty, accessions, financial state- 
ments, and regular inventories 
are accurately and consistently 
kept by the librarian. 

Provision is made in the annual 
budget of the institution for an 
appropriation sufficient for effec- 
tive attainment of the library’s 
objectives. 


V. OUTCOMES 


The college prepares annually a 
list of the institutions to which 
its former students have gone for 
advanced study showing: 
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a. 


b. 


The number entering each in- 
stitution. 

A comparison of achievement 
of each student at the send- 
ing and receiving institutions 
in terms of marks. 


. The curricula pursued in the 


two institutions. 


. The credit completed in the 


sending institution, the credit 
accepted in the receiving in- 
stitution, and the degree 
earned. 


2. The college has made regular 
follow-up studies which indicate 
the attainments. 
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a. The unique purposes of the 
institution. 
b. The instructional objectives. 
c. Success in employment or ca- 
reers for which the students 
were prepared. 
Summary records of standardized 
examinations are available. 


The college fosters a well-organ- 
ized alumni association. 


The college maintains adequate 
alumni records. 


The college regularly conducts 
programs of self-examination 
through the alumni. 
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An Adequate Public Relations Program for a 
Public Junior College 
THOMAS A. BLAKELY 


DEFINITION 


COLLEGE PUBLIC relations is the 
phase of administration which is con- 
cerned with giving information about 
the college. Its aim is to keep the peo- 
ple informed concerning the philos- 
ophy, purposes, accomplishments, 
present condition, and needs of the 
college. It must be realized that all 
actions and statements of members of 
the college staff have an effect on pub- 
lic relations. 


NEED FOR A COLLEGE PUBLIC 
RELATIONS PROGRAM 


Private business in the United 
States spends an estimated $3,500,000 
yearly on advertising. Obviously the 
businessman has found that “it pays 
to advertise.” He has found that the 
19th century adage of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson that the world will beat a 
path to the door of the man who 
makes a better mousetrap than his 
neighbor is not true. Progressive busi- 
nessmen are so acutely aware of the 
fact that business must be aggressively 
sought by advertising that they need 
to be told little about why to adver- 
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tise. All of them are keenly interested, 
however, in how to advertise. 


The modern college administrator, 
like the businessman, recognizes the 
need to keep his publics informed con- 
cerning the services, program, accom- 
plishments, and needs of the college. 
Our public junior colleges were estab- 
lished by the people, they are financed 
by the people, and they belong to the 
people. The people, therefore, are en- 
titled to regular and truthful infor- 
mation concerning them. To provide 
this information is the business of the 
junior college public relations pro- 
gram. It has been repeatedly proved 
that if the people are taken into the 
confidence of the school officials and 
are given constant information con- 
cerning the purposes, accomplish- 
ments, condition, and needs of the 
college, they are much more likely 
to give their support continuously 
through foul as well as fair weather; 
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but if they are kept in ignorance of 
these matters, they are likely to be 
critical and skeptical of such requests 
as extra taxes and bond issues and will 
probably give evidence of such feel- 
ings at the polls. College officials 
should realize that the public will be 
informed concerning the college in 
some way, and they must decide 
whether the public is to be informed 
by hearsay or by a complete program 
of public information which is contin- 
uous and is intelligently planned. 
Such complete and accurate informa- 
tion will guide the public into a more 
sympathetic understanding of the 
schools’ aims, needs, accomplish- 
ments, and present condition. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
PUBLICS 


The people who should be in- 
formed and kept informed of the ac- 
tivities of the junior college consist of 
several well defined groups. Each is of 
great importance in the public infor- 
mation program, and none of them 
should be overlooked. They are: (1) 
Members of the board of education 
or board of trustees; (2) School em- 
ployees; (3) Students; (4) Parents; 
(5) The general public. 


STANDARDS FOR COLLEGE 
INFORMATION 


First, the information given to the 
various publics should be truthful. 
This is not only ethical, but in addi- 
tion, it is good business. For years var- 
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ious advertising associations have 
stressed the need for truth in advertis- 
ing. They realize that an advertise- 
ment to be of any use must be be- 
lieved. The same applies to school 
publicity. 

Second, the information released 
should be properly balanced so that 
each aspect of the program receives 
its proper share of emphasis. As with 
business advertising, where it is con- 
sidered good practice to feature items 
that people want and for which there 
is a demand, so college public infor- 
mation should emphasize the phases 
of the program in which the various 
publics are most interested. 

Third, the flow of information to 
the various publics should be con- 
tinuous. It should not be “turned on” 
only when the college is in need of 
something, e.g., a high tax rate, or a 
bond issue. As in the case of business 
enterprises, where continuous adver- 
tising is deemed of utmost impor- 
tance, so in the case of junior college 
publicity, it is necessary to have the 
good name of the college before the 
public as frequently as possible. 

Fourth, college public information 
should. be issued in proper amounts. 
Although most schools probably err 
in the direction of providing too little 
information about themselves, some 
err in the opposite direction. A college 
publicity man should seek to provide 
the various media with as much infor- 
mation about his school as these me- 
dia will welcome. Public schools are 
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big business in almost every commu- 
nity, and the people are interested in 
these schools. This means that news- 
papers and radio stations are anxious 
to use school news because they are 
interested in presenting the things 
their readers want to read. It is easy, 
however, for an overly zealous pub- 
licity director to send so much college 
news to various media that they be- 
come irritated and form the habit of 
filing his releases in the wastepaper 
basket. 


THE PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 


A junior college should have some 
one person charged with responsibility 
for the public relations program of the 
school. He should be given adequate 
time for this job, and all college news 
should clear through his office. He 
should be responsible for contacts with 
newspapers and radio stations, and he 
should coordinate and spark the en- 
tire program of providing the col- 
lege’s various publics with informa- 
tion concerning the school. He prob- 
ably should be responsible to the 
president of the college or some other 
high official. 


MEDIA FOR TRANSMITTING COL- 
LEGE PUBLIC INFORMATION 


The Newspaper. The newspaper is 
the greatest disseminator of informa- 
tion in the world today. Practically 
every home receives at least one news- 
paper each day. It should be the duty 
of the public information director to 
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send a continuous series of news re- 
leases to all newspapers in the col- 
lege’s contributing area. These re- 
leases should be written in newspaper 
style and should conform to the re- 
quirements of good journalism. 

It should be pointed out that not 
only do newspapers publish news 
items, but they also express opinions 
in their editorial columns and in this 
way are an important influence in 
moulding public opinion. 

It is well to use a college publicity 
calendar which should help to insure 
that news will be written on time. A 
good scrapbook will serve to keep on 
record the history of the college and in 
addition will help provide suggestions 
on topics which are suitable for pub- 
licity. 

The Radio and Television. These 
are increasingly important media and 
should not be overlooked where they 
are available. They can be utilized for 
the making of spot announcements, 
the presentation of programs of var- 
ious types, panel discussions, and news 
broadcasts. If the college is contem- 
plating broadcasting a college pro- 
gram, the program should meet pro- 
fessional standards. Releases should be 
sent regularly to radio and TV sta- 
tions which are usually happy to have 
college news, and are often glad to 
donate program time. 

Student Publications. The college 
newspaper is probably the most valu- 
able of the college publications for 


publicity purposes. Since it appears 
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frequently and regularly it can carry 
news items that are timely. 

The college annual, though valu- 
able as a morale factor in building 
goodwill for the school, is not of very 
much value for publicity purposes. 

Student handbooks are also valu- 
able as morale builders and have as 
their chief function the provision of 
information regarding college rules, 
regulations and requirements, tradi- 
tions, songs, cheers, organizations, 
and other features of the school. 

College Publications. Of the var- 
ious publications of a junior college, 
probably the college catalog is most 
important. It should be written pri- 
marily with students and prospective 
students in mind. Wherever possible, 
it should include a large number of 
good pictures designed to show college 
activities and facilities. It should be 
written in a dignified manner, should 
be honest and truthful in its state- 
ments, but should be written with the 
idea of “selling” those who see it on 
the particular college, its program, 
and its philosophy. In short, it should 
be a salesman for the college. 

Faculty bandbooks have as their 
primary purpose dissemination 2f in- 
formation to the faculty concerning 
the administrative functioning of the 
college. They have their place in the 
general public information program 
of the college, since a well informed 
faculty which knows the philosophy 
of the institution, the functions of the 
various Officials, their own duties and 
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the administrative detail of the insti- 
tution, is usually equipped to be more 
effective as public relations agents. 

Official reports to the board of trus- 
tees and/or the public are effective 
public relations publications. Just as 
the owners of a business have the 
right to know the results of operations 
and the present status of their busi- 
ness, so the owners of the public 
junior college have a right to receive 
a periodic report regarding the ac- 
complishments, conditions, and needs 
of the school. ‘These reports are more 
effective if they contain diagrams, pic- 
tures, charts, graphs, and compari- 
sons. Such reports may be said to have 
at least three uses: archival, appraisal, 
and informational. 

Brochures which are pictorial and 
attractively prepared have a definite 
public relations value. They may be 
prepared to represent various phases 
of the program, e.g., one on student 
activities, one for each department or 
division, or perhaps one for each cur- 
riculum. One effective method of dis- 
tributing these brochures is to build 
brochure racks similar to those used 
to hold travel folders. The racks can 
be placed in strategic places in the 
contributing areas of the college, e.g., 
in high school and public libraries, 
employment offices, etc. 

A “house organ” may be published 
several times a year. This publication 
may carry information about the vari- 
ous programs of the college, about its 
aims, philosophy, facilities, faculty, 
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student activities, etc. It may be sent 
to a mailing list of prominent citizens, 
high school faculty, high school sen- 
iors, etc. 

A motion picture may be prepared 
by the junior college. This may be 
done with the use of professionals, or 
it may be done by a member of the 
college’s own staff. It is best if the pic- 
ture is in color and if there is music 
and a narration to accompany it. The 
picture should show to the best ad- 
vantage possible the facilities, opera- 
tion, and activities of the college. ‘This 
device has been found very effective 
and may be shown to prospective stu- 
dents and to groups of various kinds 
in the community. 

Contacts With the Home. ‘Through 
students. The student is one of the 
most important public relations agents 
of the school and in fact forms the 
main link between the college and the 
home. The college students will be pub- 
lic relations agents whether the college 
personnel realize it or not. They will be 
public relations agents for good or ill. 
They know the college program, the 
effectiveness with which classes are 
taught, the teachers’ personalities, the 
activities of the guidanre program 
and those of the school nurse. In short, 
they know a great deal about the 
functioning of the college and usually 
have a good deal to say about it. A 
satisfied customer in the form of a 
student is the most effective public 
relations agent that any college can 
have. It should be kept in mind that 


the student of today is the college pa- 
tron and perhaps board member of 
tomorrow. | 

Through College Visitation. There 
is no more effective way of making 
the community acquainted with the 
college, its facilities and program than 
through visiting it. While reading 
about the college or hearing about it 
is helpful, there is no real substitute 
for seeing it. Therefore parents and 
the community at large should be en- 
couraged to visit the campus and be- 
come acquainted with the work of the 
college and its faculty. Public Schools 
Week presents one opportunity for 
such visits; homecoming days, or 
other special days may be used for 
this purpose. 

Many colleges have found it highly 
desirable to invite various community 
groups to the campus for dinner meet- 
ings at which the college, its aims, 
program, functions, accomplishments, 
and needs can be explained. Often 
the program ends with a tour of the 
campus. 

The College Janitor As A Public 
Relations Agent. The college janitors 
are public relations agents of great 
importance. Frequently they have 
been residents of the community 
longer than any of the other employ- 
ees of the college, and they may know 
a great many people in the commu- 
nity. The janitor hears much, sees 
much, and often tells much. He will 
be a public relations agent for good 
or otherwise. 
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In addition, the janitor sets the 
housekeeping standards for the col- 
lege. As junior colleges are being used 
more and more as community centers 
both in the day time and in the eve- 
ning, people will be either favorably 
or unfavorably impressed by the way 
in which the plant is maintained and 
cleaned. 

The College Plant As A Public 
Relations Agent. Business has found 
that it pays dividends to keep looking 
well both outside and inside. The 
state of repair and the cleanliness of a 
college plant have much to do with the 
sort of impression which the public 
forms of the institution. 

Adult Education. A good, well- 
rounded adult education program 
which is attuned to the requirements 
and needs of the general public is 
highly effective as a public relations 
agent. The adults who patronize such 
programs are the people who elect 
the boards of trustees and who are 
paying the taxes which support the 
college. Junior colleges provide the 
logical spot in which the adult edu- 
cation program can center. Adults 
tend to prefer to attend an evening 
college, than an evening high school. 

Advisory Committees. The judi- 
cious and wise use of citizens advisory 
committees has been found to be valu- 
able in the public relations program. 
These committees should have a clear 
understanding of their function and 
their limitations. If these people are 
well selected, they can be very helpful 
and can be made to feel that they have 
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an important part in the building up 
of the college generally and of certain 
parts of its program in particular. 
They will usually be enthusiastic in 
their support of the program and will 
aid greatly in interpreting the school 
to the community. 

College Exhibits. College exhibits 
have generated a good deal of in- 
terest in the work of the college. Ex- 
hibits representing work done in the 
college can be placed at the school, 
in store windows downtown, or at 
fairs, in hotel lobbies, etc. 

Student Activity Program. This 
type of program will make for college 
spirit and a feeling that “things are 
doing.” It will add to the prestige of 
the institution and will have a good 
effect on its power to attract students 
and keep them as satisfied, participa- 
ting members of the student body. 


Good Athletic Teams. These have 
a great publicity value. Frequently 
when a college has a good season in 
a major sport, it will receive more pub- 
licity in the local community as a re- 
sult of this than in any other way. 

Junior College Public Relations 
Program With Local High Schools. 
This phase of the public relations’ pro- 
gram is of the utmost importance, as 
the local high schools are the sources 
of the college’s students. Some of the 
things that can be done by the college 
are: 


1. Invite high school students to visit 
the college campus and inspect the fa- 
cilities. 
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2. Invite high school students to at- 
tend college events such as athletic 
events, social events, etc. 

3. Have exchange assemblies. 

4. Visit the high school campus to ex- 
plain the college offering to prospective 
students. This can be done during the 
senior year; it may be done also at an 
earlier time; some colleges have begun 
to develop interest in the college and its 
program down as far as the junior high 
school level. 

6. Provide high schools with brochures 
describing the college program. 

7. Send letters to the high school sen- 
iors during the senior year and during 
the summer following their graduation. 

8. Mail the house organ of the college 
described above to the high school stu- 
dents during their senior year. 

9. Invite high school administrators 
and counselors to dinner meetings at 
which the college program is explained 
and ask the high school representatives 
how the college program can be im- 
proved to serve their graduates better. 
There should be an attempt made to 
get the high school people to become 
a part of the act and help with the plan- 
ning. In this way, they should become 
boosters for the college. 

10. Meet with the high school faculty 


on an equal basis, and try not to be criti- 


cal of the education given to high school 
students. 


11. Hold career day on the college 
campus for the benefit of high school 


students. 


12. Show a motion picture explaining 
junior college facilities to high school 
students. 


Speakers Bureau. The college can 
develop among its own faculty a 
speakers’ bureau composed of people 
who can do a good job of speaking 
on various topics. There is always a 
demand in a community for speakers, 
and these speakers can be a good 
source of goodwill for the college. 


The College Instructor. Last but 
by no means least, the college instruc- 
tor is a most important public relations 
agent. ‘he most important public re- 
lations are those that are found in the 
classroom. Every instructor should do 
his best to make every student in each 
of his classes feel that each course is 
valuable and worthwhile and that a 
good job is being done in teaching it. 
A satisfied customer is the best public 
relations agent. 
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The Emotional Adjustment of Junior 
College Students 
ARTHUR C. BURMAN 


CONCERN OF the leaders of society 
for the general apathy of the citizenry 
regarding common social problems is 
often expressed. The remedy offered 
usually involves an attempt verbally 
to coerce the populace into exercising 
their citizenship rights and duties, or 
appeal is made to the people to make 
“democracy work.” 

Concomitantly, curricular objec- 
tives of educational institutions con- 
tain such phrases as “effective citizen- 
ship,” “‘educating the whole person, ” 
“problem solving ability,” and “‘mean- 
ingful experiences.” These objectives 
are virtually impossible of achieve- 
ment for the individual who is bur- 
dened with personality conflicts, and it 
is wishful thinking to expect that these 
individuals are going to be able to par- 
ticipate constructively in the on-going 
social process merely by engaging ir 
some academic ritual. 

That area of personality which 
mental health experts refer to as 
“emotional adjustment”? may provide 
the key which will unlock the door 
to developing “effective citizens.” Ex- 
perts now recognize that this phase of 
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human growth has a direct bearing 
on the learning process, and usually, 
will play an important role in de- 
termining the quality and quantity of 
what is learned by any given individ- 
ual. Accordingly, in this article, an 
attempt will be made to examine 
some specific factors of emotional de- 
velopment as they relate to the educa- 
tional experiences of the junior college 
student. 

The psychological literature seems 
to indicate that there is no definition of 
emotion upon which everyone agrees. 
However, certain concepts of the 
emotional aspect of personality are 
generally accepted. ‘Traditionally, 
emotion has been generally related to 
the behavioral changes which have 
been generated from such phenomena 
as rage, fear, pain, and love. The 
trend, now, is to conceive of it as a 
constant factor in the life of the in- 
dividual as he, or she, responds to his, 
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or her, environment. That is, our ac- 
tions are the result of emotional con- 
ditioning, and emotion, as such, can- 
not be designated as a separate com- 
partment in the organismic structure 
of people. 

More specifically, emotion is now 
regarded as an “over-all” feeling not 
started from a single stimulus, but re- 
sulting directly from an individual's 
experiences with his environment. 
This feeling-tone may be described as 
the emotional framework within 
which the organism re-acts with the 
environment, and which has been es- 
tablished by the inter-action of the 
inherited physiological structure and 
the early experiences of the individual. 
The manner in which the individual 
first begins to respond to external 
stimuli and internal needs, and the 
success of these responses, in terms of 
satisfying needs, has laid the founda- 
tion for this framework. 


Seemingly, this emotional frame- 
work through which the individual 
re-acts to the environment largely de- 
termines the degree of adjustment 
which the individual can make in re- 
lation to society, and the extent to 
which society ought to adjust to the 
individual. Specifically, it is the source 
of an individual’s feeling toward him- 
self, toward other people and toward 
situations which he encounters in the 
process of living. Obviously, the way 
in which an individual feels ought to 
be of considerable importance to edu- 
cators because it will determine the 
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degree of success which a student will 
experience in terms of organized 
learning. 

Certainly, the individual who has 
an underlying feeling of resentment 
toward authority is going to encoun- 
ter difficulty when placed in a posi- 
tion where he is expected to submit 
to it, regardless of whether it is of a 
democratic, or autocratic nature. Like- 
wise, the student whose emotional 
framework is colored by a feeling of 
worthlessness, or of not being wanted, 
will operate on a basis of emotional 
apprehension. In fact, any student 
whose emotional tone is not coordi- 
nated with a wholesome attitude to- 
ward his world, cannot operate on 
the plane dictated by his inherent ca- 
pacities. Further, it is impractical to 
expect an individual, burdened with 
acute emotional disturbances, to be 
concerned with problems which do 
not have a direct bearing on the area 
from which his personal anxiety arises. 
This is the pivotal point of meaningful 
experiences, and the problem which 
junior college educators are attempt- 
ing to solve. It is the approach that 
holds the most promise for the train- 
ing of citizens so that they can, and 
will, make constructive contributions 
to our society. 


In an abstract manner, we may 
speak of emotional adjustment as the 
development of a basic feeling toward 
the world as seen and felt by each 
person which permits him to function 
at a level commensurate with his 
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total potentialities. It is that which 
permits an individual to achieve rela- 
tive harmony between the demands of 
his own hopes, aspirations, and values 
and those of the society in which he 
lives. Paradoxically, it is this constant 
struggle between the individual and 
his society which provides the stimuli 
for most emotional reactions. 

Viewed in this prospective, it is not 
practical to discuss emotional adjust- 
ment in terms of an absolute goal. It 
must be generally conceded that in- 
dividuals of all ages are constantly 
faced with the necessity of maintain- 
ing an emotional balance; and the 
only justification for discussing it in 
relation to specific chronological 
groups is that at differing age levels, 
people are interacting with different 
emotion-arousing stimuli. 

At the present time, we are forced 
to recognize that students in a junior 
college can no longer be considered a 
segment of a particular age group. 
The ever-expanding concept of a com- 
munity college and the increasing in- 
terest in adult education, force us to 
concede that a junior college student 
does not fall into any particular age 
bracket. However, since it would not 


be practical in a paper of this nature: 


to examine factors in the emotional 
adjustment at all those age levels of 
junior college students, the ensuing 
discussion will relate to those junior 
college students who are just out of 
high school, and have not yet attained 
economic status in the social struc- 
ture. 
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Those factors of an emotional na- 
ture which must be dealt with by the 
junior college group, as defined above, 
evolve from three main areas of living. 
For convenience, these might be la- 
beled as follows: emancipation from 
the home; hetero-sexual development; 
and attainment of status among peers. 
It may be well to point out that while 
these may easily be classified in sepa- 
rate categories on paper, they are all 
closely entwined in the lives of young 
adults, or late adolescents. 


The normal junior college student, 
in his late teens, is in the throes of a 
psychological upheaval, caused by his 
desire to be free from the authoritarian 
phase of family life. The manner in 
which this situation is eventually over- 
come is of critical importance because 
the degree to which a satisfactory ad- 
justment is made in this area will de- 
termine the extent to which the in- 
dividual will grow up and mature— 
become independent and self-reliant. 
Recognition by junior college leaders 
of the importance of this adjustment 
can become one of the most important 
means of providing emotional security 
for their students. 


This discussion should not be in- 
terpreted to mean that junior colleges 
are to “coddle” and over-protect the 
student. Instead, it aims at underscor- 
ing the responsibility which junior 
colleges should assume in this area. 
Students should be given opportuni- 
ties to make decisions, to assume per- 
sonal responsibilities, and, in effect, 
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to be provided constantly with situa- 
tions which will encourage them to 
develop into worthwhile independent 
beings. ‘To prevent meaningful partici- 
pation by the students in the college 
community is to develop docile citi- 
zens for the larger society. 

Other ways through which junior 
colleges may assist their students in 
overcoming social and economic de- 
pendency on their homes should be 
considered. In class, in talks with 
counselors and teachers, and through 
discussions with their peers, students 
should have opportunities to secure 
a functional understanding of the role 
the family has in our society. These 
young people are desperately in need 
of help in the general area of human 
relations, particularly as it relates to 
the family institution. 

It would seem from the foregoing 
discussion that to establish an organ- 
izational mechanism in the form of 
academic courses will not necessarily 
guarantee the achievement of the de- 
sired outcomes. The greatest assist- 
ance to the students will come from 
those members of the college staff 
whose personalities vibrate with sym- 
pathetic understanding, and who do 
not derive personal security from the 
academic crutch of ritualized learn- 
ing. 

The second area of living which is 
of critical concern to the junior col- 
lege student is that of hetero-sexual 
adjustment. It would seem that, by 
its unique status in the community, 
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the junior college is in a strategic po- 
sition to assist youth in the develop- 
ment of non-exploitive relationships 
with the opposite sex, relationships 
capable of enhancing the emotional 
well-being of the personalities in- 
volved. Meaningful interpretation 
must be given the numerous conven- 
tions and taboos that have been set 
up around sex activity and that cause 
considerable tension and irrational be- 
havior in our society. 


The junior colleges can contribute 
greatly toward assisting their students 
to formulate satisfactory social rela- 
tions with the opposite sex, but it 
would seem that junior college leaders 
must recognize that sex education in- 
volves much more than mere biologi- 
cal information. By providing stu- 
dents with a variety of social activities 
in which both sexes are eager to par- 
ticipate; by centering courses around 
family living and personal adjustment; 
by making available a counseling pro- 
gram; and by centering their educa- 
tional program around the totality of 
the individual, this educational insti- 
tution can make a marked contribu- 
tion toward providing students with 
unique opportunities to formulate ap- 
propriate behavior patterns in rela- 
tion to their hetero-sexual contacts. 
The peculiar status which sex has oc- 
cupied in our society, that of a child 
who has disgraced the family’s good 
name, makes it very important for 
junior colleges to capitalize on their 
advantageous position in the com- 
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munity to dispel fears and false be- 
liefs about sex mores which can easily 
lead to personality distortions. 


The third major area of social ad- 
justment with which the post-high 
school group must contend is that of 
recognition and status among peers. 
This involves the development of pat- 
terns for living which seem worth- 
while to the individual and which 
meet the requirements for social living. 
It may well be pointed out there that it 
is not so much a question of the indi- 
vidual’s being recognized—for that he 
will—-but of the media through which 
this recognition will be gained. In 
fact, the need for recognition is often 
the motivating force behind most of 
our social activity. 

Facility in social situations is re- 
garded as highly important among 
adolescents, and it may be weil to 
recognize that it is achieved through 
social experience and the practice of 
skills. This would seem to indicate 
that there is justification for the or- 
ganization of formal instruction, de- 
signed to promote social finesse in 
such areas as dress, conversation, 
dancing, etc. 


The importance of the spontaneous 
group and natural leaders cannot be 
overemphasized, since the attitudes, 
values, and social activities of the in- 
dividuals concerned play a predomi- 
nate part in the socialization of the 
total group. It would seem desirable 
on the part of junior college personnel 
to recognize this fact and to evolve 
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the social program of the college 
around these natural leaders and their 
groups. 

In addition, if junior college edu- 
cators are to concern themselves with 
the “total individual” and, since the 
need for recognition is a powerful fac- 
tor playing upon the individual, they 
should take definite steps to develop 
in each individual a specific skill 
which will make it possible for each 
student through socially sanctioned 
activity, to achieve recognition in 
some degree from peers. It is possible 
to develop such skills through creative 
activity in the areas of writing, dra- 
matics, music, art, speaking, dancing, 
sports, etc. 

Such creative skills not only have 
the advantage of gaining social recog- 
nition for the individual, but, also, 
have the additional value of provid- 
ing acceptable outlets from emotion- 
arousing stimuli. To achieve this two- 
fold purpose, instructors in the junior 
colleges should not set standards so 
high that the satisfaction derived from 
the act of creating is lost. That is, 
while instruction must be designed for 
the mastery of the mechanics of an 
activity, it certainly should not pre- 
cede the interest in, and the desire to, 
create within a certain area. 

In conclusion, it would seem that, if 
the junior colleges are to realize their 
goal of educating the “total person,” 
they must give very serious considera- 
tion to the emotional well-being of 
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their students, and provide every pos- 
sible means through which satisfactory 
adjustment can take place. It is doubt- 
ful if this can be done solely through 
such devices as juggling the curricu- 
lum and putting forth high sounding 
objectives. Basically, the degree of 
emotional adjustment achieved by the 
junior college student will be directly 
proportional to the emotional security 
displayed by the individual faculty 
member and junior college leader in 
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their day to day contact with the stu- 
dent. To rely on the manipulation of 
the mechanics of organization in the 
form of curricular re-organization is 
to deny the dynamic nature of the 
human personality. Success will be 
gained through example—the exam- 
ple set by the mature personalities of 
faculty members and administrators 
as they inter-act with student person- 
alities in the drama of organized 
learning. 
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Coming of Age at Los Angeles Trade-Technical 
Junior College 


EMMA E. BEEKMANN 


A NEW TYPE of birthday party has 
become an annual event at Los Ange- 
les Trade-Technical Junior College. 
At this party new voters are honored. 


Since the sixth of these happy oc- 
casions occurred in February, 1954, 
the idea arose that other colleges 
might be interested in hearing about 
the activity. 

Before the celebration takes place 
preliminary work includes discovering 
the names of the men and women 
who will become 21 during the cur- 
rent school year. Representatives from 
each class in the school furnish the 
names to the Student Council. Invita- 
tions are then sent to those who ex- 
pect to assume the responsibilities of 
citizenship for the first time. The Los 
Angeles Board of Education, the Los 
Angeles Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Los Angeles County 
Registrar's Office are requested to 
send speakers for the occasion. 


When the day of the celebration ar- 
rives, the guests assemble in the fac- 
ulty dining room. The small room, 
rather than the large student cafe- 
teria is chosen to bring the members 


EMMA ELLA BEEKMANN, Chairman of 
the Academic Department of Los Angeles 
Trade-Technical Junior College, has been 
the recipient of a research fellowship from 
the Committee on Human Development of 
the University of Chicago. She has previ- 


ously published in Education Digest. 


of the group in closer association. The 
Art Department and Printing Depart- 
ment combine their talents and turn 
out handsome souvenir programs 
which are presented to the students 
after they are seated. The attractive 
covers bear the message, “Congratu- 
lations on your 21st Birthday.” For a 
few minutes, the rustle of paper is 
heard, as the following message is 
read: 


Greetings: 

Today is your birthday. It is a very 
special birthday—your 21st. It is an im- 
portant birthday because it marks a sig- 
nificant point in your life. You are now, 
for the first time, eligible to be a voting 
citizen with full rights of participation 
in the management of the affairs of your 
community, your state, and your coun- 
try. 
The founding fathers of this great na- 
tion, and those stalwart men and wom- 
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en who have preserved it, dedicated the 
United States of America to the ideals 
of human freedom. The right of life, of 
thought, of religion, of press, of assem- 
bly, of petition, of civil liberty, and of 
property are promulgated and perpetu- 
ated in the Constitution. 

Since you have become eligible to ex- 
ercise the rights of a voting citizen, you 
have also been given the responsibility 
of guarding these rights. We hope that 
you will cherish the heritage entrusted to 
you, and that you will strive to perpetu- 
ate it for yourself, and for those who 
follow in your footsteps. 

The Administration of the Los An- 
geles Trade-Technical Junior College 
and its Student Council extend greetings 
to you on this memorable occasion. 

In recognition of this significant day 
in your life, we invite you to sign the 
Great Register of New Voters, estab- 
lished by this college and kept in the of- 
fice of the Director. 


Happy birthday to you. 


The signatures of the director of the 
college and the president of the Stu- 
dent Council make the message seem 
personal. 

The room becomes quiet, as the 
President of the Student Council rises, 
and opens the meeting with the salute 
to the flag. He presents the dean who 
is advisor for the Council. She pre- 
sides at the ceremonies, and begins by 
introducing each of the students being 
honored. Following the introductions, 
an official from the County Registra- 
tion Office explains local election pro- 
cedures, the extensive preparation for 
every election, the cost involved, and 
the importance of voters’ fulfilling 


their civic responsibilities. A young 
lawyer outstanding for his ability in 
public speaking represents the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and describes 
the significance of citizenship in the 
nation. ‘The member of the Board of 
Education in a warm, friendly fash- 
ion, points out how a 2lst birthday 
represents a significant milestone in 
life. The director of the college con- 
gratulates the students and further 
emphasizes the importance of their 
new role in the community. After the 
ensuing applause, the dean introduces 
the trade-training coordinators, and 
other officials of the school. 


The speeches concluded, the large 
leather-bround Great Register of New 
Voters put together by the Printing 
Class is carried in and placed on a 
rostrum. Trade-Technical Junior Col- 
lege uses the book to keep a perma- 
nent record of students as they come 
of age. The young citizens step for- 
ward in turn and sign their names 
and birth dates in it. Finally, comes 
the high moment of the birthday 
party. A deputy registrar of Los An- 
geles County registers each new voter 
in the presence of the assembled 
guests. By this act, these men and 
women are eligible to exercise the 
franchise for the first time in their 
lives. 


With the serious part of the pro- 
gram over, the affair becomes a re; 
ception. Hearty congratulations and 
handshaking occur as officials and 
students mingle. Flash bulbs pop from 
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the cameras of the Photography Class, 
who are busy taking pictures. Still 
another department of the college 
adds to the occasion. The Foods De- 
partment produces delicious refresh- 
ments as their contribution. A student 
wheels in a cart bearing a birthday 
cake, rising in tiers of fluffy whiteness, 
and blazing with lighted candles. 
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After the candles are blown, the dean 
cuts generous slices of the cake, and 
the Council members serve it with 
coffee. All too soon the class bell rings, 
and the room rapidly empties. 

The newly initiated citizens walk 
back to class happy in the conscious- 
ness that they now belong to the world 
of adults. 
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Roads of Learning 
LUTHER KINNARD 


“Oh! ye'li tak’ the high road 
and I'll tak’ the low road 
An’ I'll be in Scotland before ye’.” 


Education may be likened to a long 
mountain range, with a multitude of 
students traveling from one end of the 
range to destination at the other end. 
There are many roads along the side 
of this range, between the lonesome 
professional highway at the very crest 
and the wide, unpaved, and bumpy 
path in the river-bottom. There plod 
the unskilled laborers, seldom looking 
up toward the heights. Occasionally 
can be seen forks where travelers can 
change with comparative ease from 
one road to another. Somewhat be- 
low the scholastic ridge, but well up 
the slope, are two orderly, uncrowded 
roads, occupied by students who seem 
to know where they are going and are 
rather intent upon getting there. One 
of these roads has a road sign marked 
“specific vocations,” while the other 
is marked “general terminal educa- 
tion.” Neither of these two roads is as 
long or hazardous as the ridge-route 
of professional, scholastic education 
nor as crowded and rocky as the low 
road in the river-bottom. 


LUTHER KINNARD, whose background 
includes varied work in business and teach- 
ing, is Counselor at John Muir College. 
His previously published articles include 
"Selection of Elevators" in Electric Journal 
and "Elevator Traffic Schedules” in Pencil 
Points. A consulting engineer, he received 
his Ph.D. degree from Claremont College 
in 1952. 


This word-picture in no way de- 
tracts from the dignity or importance 
of labor at the destination reached by 
any of these roads. Rather, it points 
out the importance of proper selec- 
tion of the right vocational path for 
each individual. It also reminds the 
travelers that it is possible to change 
from one road to another along the 
way. Fortunate indeed is the young 
person who can analyze his own capa- 
bilities and shortcomings with suffi- 
cient insight to select his road or recog- 
nize his error, if on the wrong road. 
For those who are burdened with 
wishful thinking and envy, who have 
started on a path too far up the slope 
and for those down on the valley floor 
whose latent abilities are being wasted 
for lack of inspiration and encourage- 
ment, suitable and timely guidance is 
all important. 
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TERMINAL EDUCATION 


In traveling along the mountain 
range of education, both of the inter- 
mediate roads marked “specific voca- 
tions’ and “general terminal educa- 
tion” are usually included in the cate- 
gory of Terminal Education. Some 
educators refer to terminal education 
as a definite curriculum leading to 
full-time employment at the end of a 
required course of study or a specific 
period of training. On the other hand, 
there is the tendency for some to speak 
of a terminal student as one who has 
ceased his scholastic endeavors at any 
point before receiving a bachelor’s de- 
gree, regardless of the curriculum he 
has followed or his reason for ter- 
minating it. Moreover, many students 
who take specialized vocational 
courses of study as terminal students, 
intending to enter trades or semi- 
professions, subsequently change their 
plans and continue advanced college 
work and often obtain professional de- 
grees. Obviously, there must be some 
flexibility and variation in the defini- 
tion of this word “terminal.” In gen- 
eral, terminal education refers to the 
plans, intentions, and courses of study 
of the students, rather than to the ac- 
tual history of their experiences after 
completion of junior college. 

In addition to the terminal voca- 
tional students who are specializing in 
specific trades or semiprofessions, the 
other group known as general-ter- 
minal students also expect to seek full- 
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time employment after junior college 
graduation. In some respects, these 
general students have the advantage 
of being prepared more readily to ac- 
cept employment opportunities in al- 
most any available field of work. In 
fact, general-terminal education is 
recommended for those students who 
have not acquired the study habits 
requisite for advanced college, nor yet 
selected a_ specific vocation. This 
group includes an appreciable num- 
ber of students who, at the outset, in- 
tend to acquire a bachelor’s degree, 
but later discover, because of various 
reasons, that they must be content 
with a junior college diploma known 
as “Associate of Arts.” From the 
standpoint of earning a living, the 
curriculum culminating in this type 
of diploma may help them obtain em- 
ployment, but may not prepare them 
for the type of work for which they 
are best fitted. 

Like most other scholastic activi- 
ties within the last few decades, the 
most common point at which the ter- 
mination of formal education occurs 
has moved toward a higher level al- 
most in direct proportion to the recent 
rapid growth of public schools. At the 
beginning of the 20th century, to 
complete the eighth grade was a com- 
mendable and unusual accomplish- 
ment for children in the lower and 
even in the middle classes of society. 
Later, a high school diploma became 
a worthy goal within the reach of 
most boys and girls. Now, it is pos- 
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sible and desirable for practically all 
young people to finish junior college. 


LABOR SATURATION 


In this relatively young country the 
phenomenon of “saturation” is just 
beginning to be experienced. Near the 
end of the last century the physical 
and geographical frontiers seemed to 
be reaching saturation. When the in- 
dustrialists encouraged the rural work- 
ers to come to the cities and become 
urban workers, they could not antici- 
pate the turning point at which actual 
saturation of city activities would lead 
to decentralization of manufacturing 
establishments as well as inhabitants. 
In the entire field of industry, particu- 
larly in the areas of unskilled labor, 
signs of saturation have aroused seri- 
ous concern, because the immediate 
consequence is the increasingly long 
gap, or average idle period, between 
the time young people leave school 
and the time they enter their first full- 
time adult employment. This is espe- 
cially serious for the youth who drop 
out of school at an early age. 

Labor leaders are not alone in their 
demands that youth stay in school as 
long as possible, although their rea- 
sons may be somewhat different from 
those of statesmen, manufacturers, or 
parents. It is of interest to note how 
competition enters directly or indirect- 
ly into most of the motives of those 
who advocate prolonged schooling for 
our youth. The true statesmen and 
thoughtful educators realize that if 
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this country is to lead the world in 
peaceful pursuits, or is to compete suc- 
cessfully in war, increasingly more 
education must be provided for all, 
youth and adults alike, who are quali- 
fied to benefit and become more use- 
ful by such education. Labor leaders, 
whose principal objective is to obtain 
greater rewards for workers, recognize 
the advantage of low unemployment 
and the disadvantage of a saturated 
labor market. 


From a somewhat different point 
of view, the manufacturer and busi- 
nessman favor prolonged education, 
and especially vocational training, be- 
cause it relieves them of the obli- 
gation of expensive apprenticeship, 
which in past years fell upon their 
shoulders. They are, in general, well 
pleased to receive skilled workmen 
and highly efficient personnel directly 
from the schools. The accelerated de- 
velopment of junior colleges, there- 
fore, is in part due to the blessing and 
encouragement it has received from 
large groups of interested individuals 
and organizations. 


VOCATIONAL OUTLOOK 


In many instances, students who 
are groping around and waiting for 
an impulsive inspiration to guide 
them, seldom really make their own 
decisions regarding their life work. 
They simply attend school as long as 
their abilities and resources permit, 
and then accept the best employment 
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opportunities that are presented to 
them. 

In past decades, a change of occu- 
pational plans during the period of 
preparation was not serious. At worst 
it might have caused some delay in 
the adjustment of an individual to so- 
ciety. But now, circumstances and 
economic conditions are different 
from any that have ever previously 
existed and require a more highly 
specialized type of education that is 
not readily diverted to other voca- 
tions. The growing unemployment 
problem, especially noticeable during 
armistice periods between wars, is a 
direct result of technological progress. 
Also, in a lesser degree, it is the result 
of improved facilities for self-preser- 
vation, because the corresponding in- 
crease in longevity means more years 
of production for the average worker 
as well as more years of human life. 
Hence the high school and junior col- 
lege students graduating these years 
find themselves competing with older, 
more experienced workers in almost 
every field of endeavor. 


It is the duty of every school to pre- 
pare its students to meet their future 
problems, and competition with older 
workers is definitely one of the prob- 
lems that must be anticipated. 


The rapid changes in many mod- 
ern industrial processes, to keep 
abreast of the changing demands of 
consumers, calls, on the part of the 
worker, for a degree of flexibility that 
had never been found necessary in 
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past generations. Shorter working 
hours and more leisure time, at least 
in some vocations, require a higher 
degree of skill and judgment on his 
part to justify his higher income which, 
ironically, has more liens against it 
than ever before. Ease of mobility, 
due to increasingly effective transpor- 
tation, renders prediction of future 
working conditions practically im- 
possible. 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


If the junior college is to meet the 
challenge of these present conditions, 
it must serve the community as well 
as the individual. In fact, in some lo- 
calities the term “Community Col- 
lege” has come into use and is almost 
synonymous with “Junior College” as 
the latter is known in the larger cities 
of California. In the East and Middle 
West, there still seems to be a distinc- 
tion between the two. Perhaps, as a 
larger number of junior colleges are 
incorporated into’ public school. sys- 
tems, most of them will be considered 
community colleges. Among the func- 
tions of the community college, or the 
progressive junior college, is the obli- 
gation to make a maximum and in- 
telligent effort to prepare every ter- 
minal student to earn an adequate in- 
come in a respected vocation and to 
be reasonably happv in so doing. The 
necessity for an institution such as the 
community college, by whatever name 
it may be called, is increasingly ap- 
parent. It must help the student to 
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meet the new levels of industry’s ex- 
pectations. It must furnish in-service 
education for men and women of all 
ages. It must provide means for re- 
educating workers for new occupa- 
tions regardless of their backgrounds. 

The junior college today must be 
cognizant of the fact that in this land 
of opportunity there is a powerful 
“middle class wish” urging members 
of the lower economic and _ social 
strata to climb to the comfortable and 
independent middle class group. The 
new school, which is ever becoming 
more closely allied to the community, 
must be alert to feel the pulse of that 
community and to meet its needs 
promptly and adequately. The specific 
_ problem, therefore, of searching out 
the current needs of maturing ado- 
lescents at one of the most critical 
points in their development, and the 
sincere desire to help meet those needs, 
is a worthy service not only to them, 
but also to posterity. 


COUNSELORS 


Much too often, because of admin- 
istrative problems in matching teach- 
ers to classes, and because of mistak- 
ing the letter for the spirit, vocational 
counselors who know very little about 
vocations are chosen. Too many for- 
mer teachers, selected to act as voca- 
tional counselors, have never perspired 
in a factory, nor have they associated 
intimately with the workers in a trade. 

It appears almost too obvious to 
mention that, in dealing with the 
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precious futures of eager young stu- 
dents, nothing less than a broad, deep, 
substantial background should _ be 
available in the past experience of the 
counselor. Such a counselor should 
not be burdened with a rapid succes- 
sion of faculty meetings, committee 
meetings, and innumerable reports to 
be submitted to superior administra- 
tors. His schedule should not consist 
of ten-minute interviews primarily for 
the purpose of filling up students with 
classes and filling up classes with 
students. 

At first glance, one is inclined to 
the belief that there are very few men 
and women who have traveled both 
the high roads and the low roads of 
education. It is a gratifying surprise 
to find that many mature and suc- 
cessful teachers have traveled prac- 
tically all of the roads of the educa- 
tional mountain range. 


The tremendous problem of assist- 
ing students in selecting their voca- 
tional roads along this educational 
mountainside includes the administra- 
tive problem of choosing suitable and 
properly equipped personnel for the 
counseling and guidance of these 
young people. 

It is indeed fortunate that coun- 
selees are not required to select either 
of the two roads envisioned by Robert 
Burns in “Loch Lomond.” In this age 
of practical balance and richer living, 
many students will find the middle 
roads of terminal education more sat- 
isfactory and successful than either 
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the cold high road of professionalism labor. And they may be in Scotland 
or the rugged low road of unskilled _ before ye. 
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Flecent Writings. . 


JUDGING 


NEW BOOKS 


JOHN W. NEUNER and BENJAMIN R. 
HAYNES, Office Management Prin- 
ciples and Practices, Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 1953, pp. xi+751. 


This is the third edition of one of 
the most widely used college textbooks 
in office management. While it is com- 
prehensive, it has sufficient versatility 
that it may be used for a two-term 
course of two hours a week, a term 
course of three hours a week, or a term 
course of two hours a week. 

The book is technical and profes- 
sional in its approach to office tech- 
niques and problems, but there never- 
theless is an approach to the important 
human relations angle which is recog- 
nized by authorities as vital to the suc- 
cess of management. It may be the aim 
of the office manager to cut costs and 
improve efficiency, but these aims must 
be accomplished by smooth and pleas- 
ant relations with the office force. The 
authors’ suggestions take cognizance of 
this fact. 


THE 


This book has five major divisions. 
Part I has as its purpose a general ori- 
entation to the idea of management, 
its meaning, the professional qualifica- 
tions of the office manager, the respon- 
sibilities and duties of the position. The 
organization and functions of the 
office include discussion of centraliza- 
tion and decentralization of office serv- 
ices and functional organization. 


Part II begins the office literally 
from the ground up, by considering the 
actual work area, whether it be a whole 
building or a part of one, including 
ownership or rental, building design, 
utilities, light and air, color and noise 
conditions, office plans and layouts, 
furniture and equipment, office ma- 
chines and appliances. 


As the construction of new office 
buildings and large movements from 
one place to another are somewhat 
rare, much of Part II is devoted to 
layout and machines. This theory is 
sound because there is usually oppor- 
tunity to improve production and at 
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the same time make people happier by 
changing layouts and installing better 
work positions and machines. 

Beginning with Part iI the format 
of Office Management becomes more 
obvious. The larger type size brings 
improved readability, and the book is 
outlined with italicized sub-headings. 
There are many fine illustrations, prop- 
erly placed on the pages for maximum 
effect. ‘The numerous diagrams are 
executed so that they are understand- 
able. There is the possibility of some 
distraction because of the superior 
quality of the illustrative material. 

At the end of each chapter there are 
questions for review of the material 
studied and problems in the form of 
the case study for use in discussions. As 
the brief from the publisher notes, 
“There are approximately three times 
aS many questions in this edition as 
there were in the previous editions. 
More than half the practical applica- 
tion problems are new. There are 752 
questions and 85 practical application 
problems.” 

Part III is titled “Office Personnel 
and Supervision.” The logical ap- 
proach to the difficulties and problems 
of securing personnel and their treat- 
ment is begun by an explanation of job 
classification. Job analysis is also 
treated, with methods such as employee 
questionnaires and employee _inter- 
views discussed. 

Job analyses result in formal job de- 
scriptions, and the natural outcome of 
the combination is a job specification 
for each office position. 
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The book points out that when 
office personnel are selected, the office 
manager must understand the entire 
procedure to avoid costly labor turn- 
over. The problem involves recruit- 
ment, selection (including testing, in- 
terviewing, making necessary records), 
and training. An employment routine 
which could be used as a model for 
almost any situation is set up. 

Testing is a vital part of selection; 
and although the matter is not detailed 
in the book, the data are sufficient for 
the beginner. Extensive testing requires 
a special skill beyond that of the office 
manager and more time than he has 
available to give. 

Training and indoctrination are 
necessary to assure production and at 
the same time to make certain that the 
new employee adjusts to the new posi- 
tion. Grievances are often avoided by 
proper training and indoctrination. 


The compensation and promotion 
of office employees is fraught with dif- 
ficulties. Authorities often say that 
there are things more important than 
wages to the worker. This may be true, 
but money is a bit important too. A 
part of the technique required to rate 
employees objectively is iob evaluation. 
The superiority of the method of using 
points rather than the factor-compari- 
son method is well established and con- 
firmed by the authors. 

Incentive wage payments to office 
workers have had little acceptance 
generally and of course can only be 
applied where there is considerable 
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routine and it is possible to measure 
the work. 

Merit rating is an attempt to over- 
come the impersonality of the large or- 
ganization where the employee may 
feel that he has been overlooked. In 
improving morale, the merit rating 
may be used in developing sound per- 
sonnel relations by using it as a basis 
of employee guidance and counseling. 

The technique of pointing out dis- 
advantages as well as advantages is 
particularly effective in this section on 
merit rating as illustrated by pointing 
out the weakness of merit rating forms. 

The status and duties of the super- 
visor of the office must always be made 
clear to any student who aims for such 
a position. This is emphasized in the 
section covering the duties of the super- 
visor. 

If any one problem may make or 
break the reputation of a supervisor, 
it is the handling of grievances. Where 
there is a union contract, grievance 
procedure is usually written into the 
contract. Where the office is not union- 
ized, it is always wise to have some 
procedure for handling grievances. 
Such a procedure is suggested by the 
authors. 

In teaching supervisors about hu- 
man relations in supervision, the re- 
viewer has found that case studies and 
specific problems are invaluable. The 
textbook makes extensive use of this 
technique in Chapters XV and XVI 
which are titled, “Special Problems 
Arising in the Handling of Office Per- 
sonnel.” 


These problems are grouped in cer- 
tain areas which include problems of: 


1. Health and Welfare 

2. Pay 

3. Personal problems 

4. Morale (also building morale) 
5. Collective bargaining and 
unionization 


One of the topics above, Health and 
Welfare, may be used as an example. 
It is part of the supervisor’s responsi- 
bility to make the office safe by elimi- 
nating crowding on stairs, walking 
without looking, climbing on chairs 
and boxes, leaving drawers open, tip- 
ping too far back in the chair, straining 
at windows or too heavy loads, piling 
of objects insecurely, failing to cover 
pins, using scissors carelessly, taking 
chances with unguarded electric fans, 
tossing cigarette butts into waste 
baskets; and throwing objects out of 
the windows. 

The question of unionization of 
office workers is presented carefully 
to students. The position of the office 
manager is made clear, and some typi- 
cal union contracts which will make 
him familiar with this phase of office 
operation are demonstrated. 

Part IV of Office Management di- 
rects attention to the service activities 
of the office: correspondence, dicta- 
tion, and transcription, record man- 
agement, office communications, du- 
plicating, mailing, and design and use 
of office forms. 

One is hardly aware of the cost of 


letter writing until the statistics are 
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thrust upon the reader as they are on 
p. 425. Dictation and transcription 
where the letter is dictated to the ste- 
nographer are expensive. The rate of 
letter production can be increased 
about 50 per cent, however, if ma- 
chine dictation is used. 

Attention is given to types of letters 
to be written with the proper em- 
phasis on public relations. 

Showing that one third of the time 
in the office is spent in writing various 
communications the authors carefully 
demonstrate the organization of the 
correspondence department, including 
the correspondence manual, inter-de- 
partment and intra-departmental cor- 
respondence. 

Dictation and transcription work 
in the office is an integral part of the 
communication facilities. The student 
is familiarized with the methods of 
recording dictation, and again the em- 
phasis is upon organization and super- 
vision. Sources of valuable informa- 
tion on standardizing and measuring 
transcription work are given. 

When letters are written, they must 
be filed. Thus arises the almost in- 
surmountable problem of records 
management. The filing department 
can be a source of efficient satisfaction 
or a source of ulcers. If the basic prin- 
ciples enunciated by Neuner and 
Haynes are followed and applied, a 
routine can be easily established. 
Among the most important instruc- 
tions are those for the removal and 
destruction of old material. 
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The control of reproduction costs 
refers to duplicating work in the office. 
In addition to techniques the vital 
factor is the avoidance of excessive 
cost through running exact quantities 
on the proper quality of paper plus 
making provisions for reissue of copies. 

When all communications are pro- 
duced, many of them are mailed, and 
of course these activities must be prop- 
erly handled particularly to avoid de- 
lay and excessive costs. By having a 
centralized mail department, it is pos- 
sible to have a specialist so that rates 
are known, mail is not lost, and de- 
liveries are expedited. 


The authors have this to say about 
office forms 


“Interwoven through every organization 
is a force, silent in its existence but force- 
ful in action. This intangible force holds 
the organization of men and machines 
together and permits them to work to- 
gether. . . . This force is the system of 
forms, records and reports. . . .” 


The reviewer is aware that the 
larger companies employ at consider- 
able cost men to study, analyze, and 
redesign forms. To see treatment of 
the object and check lists with proper 
illustrations in this text adds much to 
its worth. 

Part V of Office Management cli- 
maxes the study of the principles and 
practices of office management. 

Executive control aims to direct, 
improve, supervise, and to evaluate 
the activities of the office. 
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When organizations become large, 
executive control can be certain only 
by organizing rules and regulations 
into a manual. Manuals benefit both 
employees and management. They 
serve as effective training aids. Some- 
times however, manuals cost more 
than they are worth. Often the rules 
restrict initiative. Handbooks for new 
employees are more popular and serve 
to orient the person to the new posi- 
tion. Such a handbook can actually 
be made from the example given in 
the textbook. 


The office manager is often a part- 
ner to budget making. In addition to 
fixing his own costs, he may be a 
member of the budget making author- 
ity. He can follow the plan given step 
by step and perhaps even gain a pro- 
motion. The dollar sign on costs al- 
ways looms large to executives. 


There are many reports which ap- 
ply specifically to the office manager, 
and from which he must report data 
to his superiors. Their nature depends 
upon his position in a particular com- 
pany, but his skill and promptness in 
rendering them reflect his ability. 

Work simplification and the analysis 
of office systems discussed. 
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Methods and diagrams are explained 
with care. The terms used ‘are defined, 
the definitions serving as education in 
themselves since every phase of work 
in this day develops a highly special- 
ized vocabulary. The relationship of 
the office manager to consultants and 
his own responsibilities are made clear. 
The techniques of analysis are pro- 
fessional. 

Top management is learning that 
the activities of the office and the 
office manager are an integral part of 
the managerial plan and that if the 
office manager is offered status and is 
properly reimbursed, he can help the 
company realize profits. 

This textbook is simply loaded with 
material. Definition of problems and 
contribution of valuable facts and 
techniques makes the book important. 
Besides teaching from it, it is possible 
to use it as a valuable reference for 
consulting activities. It may even be 
placed tactfully before school admin- 
istrators. Those who teach can become 
efficient in business operations. 


J. Pace 
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and Technical Institute 
of Temple University 
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| have found the Dictionary invariably instructive, full, and extremely easy to use. 

The definitions are not only terse and clear but also elegant—a pleasure to read, 
in sharp contrast with the clumsiness of certain recent lexicographers. I am particularly 
struck by the quality of the etymologies and the help given by most of the illustrations 
and all of the tables. In short, this is the desk-size dictionary I have been waiting for.” 


—JACQUES BARZUN, Department of History, Columbia University. 
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WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY of the American Language, College 
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country—including Harvard University, Yale University, The University of Chicago, 
Purdue University, The University of Notre Dame, New York University and dozens 
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THE MIRACLE OF LANGUAGE by Charlton Laird, Professor of English, University of 
Nevada, and author of Laird’s Promptory. “Charming as well as learned. I shall recom- 


mend it with confidence to my students, as a most effective introduction to the 
field.”’—-Professor W. Cabell Greet, Department of English, Barnard College, Columbia 
University. $41.00 
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Based on a solid understanding of students’ needs . . . 


INTRODUCTORY COLLEGE MATHEMATICS 


By ADELE LEONHARDY 


Chairman of the Mathematics Department 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


This carefully organized introduction to college mathematics is designed to develop 
_ the skills and techniques of value in college program of general education, and to 
present mathematics itself as an area of general education. While the book is planned 
primarily for the student who does not expect to specialize in mathematics, it may be 
used to advantage by those who will continue in mathematics and who require a 
broader approach than that given in the traditional first-year course. For the latter 
group, the work leads logically into the study of analyt’ - geometry and calculus. 

Basing her treatment on long teaching experience coupled with intensive research 
into the uses of mathematics in the areas of general education, Dr. Leonhardy writes 
with a solid understanding of the needs of students. She has prepared a text that is 
not only easy to read and teach, but which actually increases student interest. So as to 
unite the nature and ideas of mathematics in an organized, teachable pattern, she has 
chosen to treat a few major concepts deeply rather than to give a superficial outline 
of the whole field. Her selection includes: the nature of mathematics; our number 
system and the algebra of numbers and their logical bases; the practical aspects of 
measurement and computation; functional relationships and the rate of change of 
functions; and simple statistical measures and their interpretation. 

The numerous exercises drawn from many areas, the excellent illustrations, and 
the chapter reviews and bibliographies make the book extremely teachable. Interesting 
historical notes provide a background for an understanding of the development and 
extendibility of mathematics. 
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Send now for an on-approval copy 
See page 450 for news of other Wiley books 
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PRENTICE-HALL HANDBOOK FOR WRITERS, 2nd Edition 
By LEGGETT, MEAD and CHARVAT 


This new edition, strengthened greatly both in content and in coverage has 
already been hailed by reviewers as the most helpful, practical, and teachable 
handbook on writing and current usage yet to appear. 
Emphasis throughout is on a constructive, liberal and positive approach to the 
whole writing process. The presentation is streamlined: 


¢ Student papers are analyzed, with running comment for illustration. 
* The process of paragraph development is simply analyzed. 


* Punctuation itself is treated functionally—from the way it is to be used rather 
than as a compendium of rules for the comma and colon. 


The illustrations throughout are practical and entertaining, while the student 
is made constantly aware of formal and informal and successful and unsuccess- 
ful practices. 


576 pages : 534” x8” : March 1954 


GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE, 2nd Edition 


By JAMES M. BURNS, Williams College and JACK W. PELTASON, 
University of Illinois 
Here is a new edition of a scholarly study of American government that stresses 
people and dynamic processes, rather than minutiae of laws and institutions. The 
new edition covers the first year of the Eisenhower Administration; added 


factual material is presented, and the book has been reorganized in such a way 
that facts are more easily grasped by the student. 


960 pages : 6”x9” : April 1954 


For approval copies unite 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FiftH AVENUE. NEW YORK 11 NW 
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